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IF YOU HAVE A 
Christmas Proposition 


You can place it in “over” 


1,500,000 AMERICAN HOMES 


by inserting it in December issue of The Woman’s 
Magazine of St. Louis. Articles for Christmas giving 
will be putfchased in nearly all of these 1,500,000 
homes, and there is no reason why your article 
should not be the one purchased, if your copy will 
convince the people that it is appropriate for their 
purpose. 

Very last December forms close in St. Louis, No- 
vember roth, to enable us to have the entire 1,500,000 
copies in the mails by December rst, giving readers 
ample time to make purchases before Christmas. 

Remember, November roth is Jagt closing date. 
The earlier orders are received the better position 
we can give your copy. 


ADDRESS 
A. P. COAKLEY, Adv. Mer., 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


(Largest in the World.) 


Pirst Net Bank Bidg, ST. LOUIS, MO. = rig E SORES 
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McCLURE’S —The Marketplace of the World 


Attempts have been made from time totime by the 
magazines to interest their readers in. the advertisements, 
by offering prizes both for the selection of the best adver- 
tisements, for properly replacing phrases and illustrations 
taken from advertisements, and in other ways; but this 
is only playing with the subject and brings neither per- 
manent benefit to the reader nor profit to the advertiser. 





The intelligent reader goes through the advertising 
section as carefully—perhaps more carefully than he does 
the reading matter. Itisapartof the magazine. It is the 
proof, the realization of what is often described in the text. 
It advised him when the motor carriage became a mer- 
chantable product, of the practicability of the $3.50 shoe, 
and of the commercial realization of things previously known 
only as scientific or economic possibilities. 


The natural desire which everyone has to keep abreast 
of the times both as to what has reached a commercial 
status as well as what constitutes a fair price makes the 
advertising pages so valuable that one cannot afford not to 
read them. It is the value of the pages themselves which 
makes them studied from month to month rather than 
the wish to solve a Chinese puzzle, or the remote chance 
of getting a prize. 


It is almost impossible for a person who buys nothing 
but advertised goods to go far astray either as to quality 
or price. The very fact that things are advertised raises 
up the sharpest competition on every side and only articles 
of real merit and reasonable price can possibly survive in 
this intense struggle for existence. 


The advertised article is the ‘‘city built ona hill which 
cannot be hid.’’ Whenever one has been misled as to 
quality or price of some article purchased he finds it is 
some unadvertised product, claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” 





= ¢ 
From November McClure's. Manager, Advertising Department. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


By Mr. George P. Rowell, 
FORTY-SECOND PAPER, 


There have been references to 
hunting and fishing. From boy- 
hood’s days nothing was so charm- 
ing as a trout brook. The long 
tramp, taken with the flint locked 
Queen’s arm, that resulted in the 
death of a chipmunk and the scar- 
ing of a partridge, was ever full 
of contentment and pleasure. The 
contemplation of others still to 
come—and with better luck— 
brightened many a waking quarter 
of an hour in the darkness of the 
night, aided, may be, by the tink- 
ling of the rain drops falling on 
the shingles of the slanting roof 
that came so near to the head of 
the boy reclining there. 

“What a joy to press the pillow 

Of a cottage chamber " 

And listen to the patter 

Of the soft rain overhead!” 

The first years in Boston were 
shortened by prospects of camp 
fires, and explorations in the di- 
rection of lakes and streams—fa- 
mous in the talk of neighboring 
farmers but as yet only known by 
hearsay. Occasionally realizations 
came, when a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion was allowed. Just think of 
the perfect enjoyment afforded to 
a boy of nineteen by a sixty mile 
ride in hot July, when all game is 
out of season; the steed being a 
three year old colt, giving to shy- 
ing, and lent for the occasion by 
an appreciative farmer uncle; 
with the provisions and blanket- 
ing, requisite for a week in the 
woods, attached to the back of 
the rider, and a rifle, borrowed 
from a neighboring farm boy, car- 
ried all the way in one hand, with 
the butt resting on one foot—ever 
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ready for instant use, in case a 
bear crossed the road, or a high- 
wayman sought plunder. Did any 
one ever see Dixville Notch under 
such favorable circumstances? 
What pretty girls those were, 
who, with careful parents, were 
touring that mountain gorge that 
sunny day; and how much con- 
cerned one of them seemed to be, 
when, in mounting to proceed in- 
to the wilderness beyond, the ham- 
mer of the rifle caught on the 
edge of the great boot-leg—worn 
outside the trousers—and shot the 
swab stick through the rim of my 
not valuable felt hat. With what 
joyful patience the hours till mid- 
night, at Erroll Dam, were em- 
ployed in fashioning, out of a 
goad stick—bought of a teamster 
tor a dime—a substitute for the 
treasure that had been lost—with 
only a piece of broken window- 
glass for the implement for remov- 
ing the superfluous bulk; always 
paying due attention to securing 
that symmetry which the rifle bar- 
rel would demand. 

The supreme happiness of the 
night in an improvised camp of 
bark at Cedar Stump on the An- 
droscoggin—above Umbagog Lake 
—after the construction of which, 
my companion and I discovered 
that the bottle of Medford rum, 
without which no New England 
boy would go into camp, had been 
broken in the tin receptacle—spe- 
cially invented for this trip, and a 
triumph of the tinsmith’s art—and 
not only dissolved the pound of 
gunpowder, the small packages of 
pepper, salt and sugar that con- 
stituted our total supply, but had 
also flavored the huge lump of salt 
pork—which is all a real sports- 
man needs to take with him into 
the woods, in the way of provis- 
ions—so that in its present condi- 
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tion it was by no means satisfactory 
to our—may be—over-fastidious 
palates. There was also an addi- 
tional flavor, imparted by various 
bunches of those old-fahioned card 
matches, that were so liberally 
tipped with sulphur that no one 
could light one and stand over it 
without danger of asphyxiation. 
The highly and _ miscellaneously 
seasoned meat was tied by a 
string to the stem of a leaning 
. alder, and left over night, to be 
purified by the running water of 
the river; but was found, before 
morning, and duly appropriated, 
by some animal less squeamish of 
appetite than we or more ready to 
recognize a good thing when he 
saw it. 

Provisions and ammunition be- 
ing gone, that hunting trip came to 
an inglorious end, but left none but 
pleasant memories. I may men- 
tion one of the most charming. 
We had built our camp fire 
against the decaying trunk of a 
great pine that lay in front of the 
spot chosen for our camp, and ev- 
ery now and then, as we brought 
fuel, or boughs for the bed, a hen 
partridge was flushed from almost 
under our feet. A little later we 
found her nest, sheltered under 
the other side of the log eight 
feet away from where our camp 
fire burned. She got shot at as 
much as three times before we 
found the nest, with its ten pret- 
ty eggs; but the Yankee boy is 
not much of a wing shot, and af- 
ter we found the nest we were so 
considerate of the bird that be- 
fore we left camp, next morning, 
she would allow me to sit on the 
log, above her, and look into her 
wild, watchful eyes, without for- 
saking her post of maternal duty. 

When vacations of months, in- 
stead of weeks, were to be had, 
many and many a time did I go 
over the same road, to Cedar 
Stump, the Middle Dam, the Up- 
per Dam, Lakes Mollychukamuk, 
Welokennebacook, Mooselamagun- 
tic, Oquossoc and what not. How 
many charming friendships are 
based upon these hunting and 
fishing experiences? One knows 
a man better after a six hours’ 
tramp with him over a carry, a 
good hour’s fishing in a pool that 


is fruitful, and one evening around 
a camp fire, than after years of 
daily meeting, in the marts of busi- 
ness, or at the club, or at summer 
resorts. 

I was at one time, in the late 
seventies, a trustee of the Oquos- 
soc Angling Association, whose 
principal home was at Camp Ken- 
nebago, situated between the 
Richardson Lake and Odgquossoc. 
We were short of members at 
that time, and one day I voted on 
the application of a Mr. Francis 
H. Leggett. Every one was ad- 
mitted who would pay the initia- 
tion fee, and it was only by chance 
that I remembered the name, when 
one day. some weeks later, I was 
at Camp Kennebago and learned 
that the new member would arrive 
that afternoon. I saw a slim, 
modest, retiring man, in the early 
thirties, who seemed not to know 
so much about fishing as I did, 
and, from some impulse, I took 
him in hand, gave him a hundred 
directions, patronized him, told 
him his rod was too long, or not 
long enough, his flies too small, 
his reel not the best pattern—I 
fancied the Meek & Millan, Frank- 
fort, Ky., make, which no tackle 
dealer would ever sell if he could 
help it. In after years I came to 
know that this modest, youthful 
man was even then a leading 
merchant in New York, and one, 
who of all others, was the last to 
put up with patronage, or to seek 
or take advice. It is wonderful 
how many successes in life hinge 
upon sheer ignorance. If I had 
known the man, as I. have since, 
I should have been slow to make 
any advances; and, if I had been 
slow to make advances, I should 
never have come to know -him as 
I do now. It was so ordered that 
my good intentions were well re- 
ceived, and there began, that day, 
a friendship that has known’ no 
break, and that has given occa- 
sion for kindly offices on his part 
of a thousand times more import- 
ance than any I had in mind ren- 
dering him the day my eyes first 
rested upon the studious, thought- 
ful face that was a much more 
marked characteristic of him then 
than now. 

It was on the shores of Pluma- 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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Papers that are 
pie in the home 
and have the confi- 
dence of readers at all 
times are the best medi- 
10 YOU ums for the successful in- 
* troduction of an advertised 
tad article. 
4] When starting your campaign in Balti- 


more, Washington, Montreal, Minneapolis and 
Indianapolis, keep everlastingly before you the 
fact that the following superior home evening 
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{You can’t go wrong using this list: 


The Baltimore News. 


The Washington Star. 


The Montreal Star. 
The Minneapolis Journal. 


The Indianapolis News. 
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DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
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dore, a retired little lake of the 
Adirondacks—reached, in those 
days, from Malone, by way of the 
State dam and a long carry—that 
I came into camp where my old 
friend Wilson was staying, with 
two companions. One was that 
handsome, accomplished and vast- 
ly popular Dr. Tiffany, so long an 
ornament to the Methodist 
Church, of which Wilson was so 
fond; and the other a man with 
whom J, from that hour, began an 
intimate friendship, that has last- 
ed nearly thirty years. When we 
broke camp, the man last referred 
to, with Jim Bean and Amasa 
Washburn—two famous guides of 
that time—started on a tour of in- 
vestigation and_ sport, directly 
through the Adirondack region, 
coming out at The Forge, at the 
outlet of the stream that drains 
the famous Fulton chain of lakes. 
Many were the waits over long 
carries, while Jim and Amasa 
brought over the boats, and went 


again for the impedimenta; and 
numerous the experiences with 
lakes, streams, black flies and 


mosquitoes. On one occasion we 
heard an exclamation from Jim 
Bean, and saw him pick up a box 
he had dropped, and come _for- 
ward, holding it above his head, 
with a corner downward, seeming 
to be imbibing a fluid stream that 
exuded. It soon appeared that the 
accidental fall had broken the only 
bottle of champagne left in my 
companion’s stores; and Jim, 
knowing the impossibility of re- 
pairing the injury, was availing 
himself of the good the gods had 
provided. 

Did any one ever see more trout 
on the surface than tantalized us 
at Blue Mountain Lake, where not 
one could be induced to take the 
fly? And how much we were im- 
pressed with the camp equipage 
we passed, stacked on the shore, 
profusely marked with the full 
name and title of the famous 
“Bald Eagle of Westchester,” the 
late Gen. James M. Heuested of 
Peekskill. After a night at Pol 
Smiths, what praise my skill with 
a rifle elicited, when, placing the 
implement at my shoulder for an 
offhand shot, I, at the first at- 
‘tempt, broke one of a dozen bottles 


set up on pegs on a floating log 
anchored out in the lake. “I’ve 
been here a month,” said a by- 
stander, “and seen people shoot at 
those bottles every day, but no one 
has hit one till now.” I tried no 
second shot, and somehow it 
seemed to me, at the time, that 
the bottle I broke was about three 
feet at the deft of the one I aimed 
at, but I made no point of it, and 
we came gladly away. 

If there is any dreary place in 
this world, it seems to me it is a 
hotel in the woods, where people 
go in crowds and wear good 
clothes. If there is one more 
dreary it is where people congre- 
gate under the name of summer 
resorts or winter resorts. I fear 
that my case is akin to that of the 
morose and sensitive Byron, who 
said: 

* fy breast requires the sullen glen 

Whose gloom may suit a darkened 

mind,” 

At one place, where a consid- 
erable brook went through a sort 
of a sluice-way under an im- 
provised bridge, and, with some 
abrupt decline, fell into a mod- 
erate pool of still water, the pool 
looked so tempting that we set up 
our rods and cast the flies, and 
mine had hardly struck the water 
before it was taken by a pound 
trout, which Jim Bean deftly 
dipped out with the landing net. 
My companion, however, seemed 
to have a bigger job on his hands, 
and hard work to keep his foot- 
ing and control his rod. Amasa 
stood by, with landing net in 
hand, but when it became feas- 
ible to put it into the water, he 
found that care was needed, for 
more than one fish was hooked; 
and a moment later—it was lucky 
Dr. Tiffany was not standing by 
—he exclaimed, “I'll be — —— 
if there ain’t three!” And three 
there were, and Amasa_ landed 
them all, and two of them were 
larger than mine, and one weighed 
nearly two pounds. We were ex- 
cited. We were no fish hogs. but 
we were not prepared to leave 
that pool—not just then—and we 
cast, and cast, but not another rise 
did we get, not another fish did 
we take, and, for that matter, I 
think we had more pounds of 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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The New Home of the 
Pierce Publications. 





The most noteworthy event in agricultural journalism in the 
United States this year is the remarkable expansion of the well-known 
Pierce Publications, of which Mr. James M, Pierce, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, is the founder and head. We present this week an illustration 
showing the large new building erected by Mr. Pierce at Des Moines 
this year for the central offices of this great Corn Belt Combination, 
which also has offices at Madison, Wis., and Kansas City, Mo. This 
building is the largest structure devoted solely to agricultural publi- 
cations in the wosld. 

The Pierce Publications include The lowa Homestead, of 
Des Moines, the strongest and most prosperous agricultural weekly 
in America, with over 75,000 circulation; The Homemaker, a fine 
rural home monthly published at Des Moines, with 100,000 circula- 
tion; The Farm Gazette, a Des Moines monthly of 35,000 circu- 
lation, which has gained recognition as the most beautiful agricultural 
magazine in the world; The Farmer and Stockman, a strong 
Kansas City weekly publication with 35,000 circulation, and The 
Wisconsin Farmer, of Madison, Wis., an old favorite of the farmers 
of Wisconsin, which is being pushed to the front among farm weeklies. 

With over a quarter of a million circulation already, the Pierce 
Publications are gaining at a rate exceeding 1,000 new subscriptions 
per week. This ably managed Corn Belt Combination stands un- 
rivaled among the great lists of agricultural publicatlons, 

Space in the five Pierce Publications is sold at the flat rate of 
$1 per agate line. Over a quarter of a million total circulation is 
guaranteed. Rates on single publications very reasonable. 
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trout, in the four thus taken, than 
the total weight of all the others 
killed on the entire trip. 

Next day we had an experience 
that cast further doubt on the af- 
fair of the bottle shot from the 
floating log at Pol Smiths’. His 
name is spelled Paul in his hotel 
announcements, but when he was 
an infant his mother named him 
Apollos, and while he attended 
fishermen and hunters, his fellow 
guides called him “Pol.” Al- 
though he changed the name, in 
some small degree, he ever elevat- 
ed and never degraded it. Pass- 
ing over a long carry, ahead of 
the guides with the boats, we saw 
a large owl on the branch of a 
dry spruce, about thirty yards 
away. As we had no fresh meat, 
I determined to shoot the bird, 
and proceeded forthwith to do so. 
The first shot produced no effect 
whatever, but a second one in- 
duced him to flap his wings and 
fly about half a dozen yards near- 
er to us, and perch again on an- 
other branch, in plain sight. My 
companion did not claim to be a 
marksman, but thought he could 
do better than I had done, so he 
took the rifle, and twice more the 
owl’s life was endangered. At 
the second shot he flew again, and 
alighted may be twenty yards fur- 
ther off. But now the _ guides 
came in sight, and not wishing to 
delay them or to trouble them 
with explanations, we proceeded 
on our way, and left the owl still 
looking after us. After that 
morning’s effort we made no fur- 
ther use of the rifle, and I almost 
wished I had presented it to the 
man at Pol Smiths’, whose enthu- 
siasm my marksmanship had _ so 
wrought up, the day before. 

At one place, while waiting for 
the boats to come over the carry, 
a great green bull frog was seen 
perched on a rock—maybe three 
yards from shore—that protruded 
above the water; and my com- 
panion tempted him with a red 
ibis tail fly, which his frogship 
teadily bit at, and was lifted 
sprawling through the air to the 
shore, where he was. unhitched 
and liberated. He returned 
promptly to his rock, was again 
tempted, again yielded, putting up 


his hands this time to clasp the 
line and save the strain of his 
weight on the hook, his counte- 
nance at the time bearing a ridic- 
ulous resemblance to the Milesian 
caricatures so often seen in the 
comic papers. Again he was re- 
leased, a second time he reached 
his rock, again he took the fly; 
but, when released for the third 
time, he abandoned his point of 
observation, and betook himself 
elsewhere, and we saw him no 
more. 

Was it in Raquette Lake that 
the waves rose too high for our 
small portable boats and we land- 
ed for an hour on the lee side of 
a rocky islet not bigger than a 
freight car and opened a little 
game, on a flat rock sheltered from 
the wind, until the waves subsided 
and we were able to proceed? My 
friend told me of his home life 
end of a little daughter of whom 
he was fond, and who reposed 
confidence in him, as he well 
knew; for once at Cape May, 
when another little miss cried be- 
cause her father waded, with her 
in his arms, among the rolling 
waves, our little maid exclaimed 
with disapproval, “Look at that 
child! I shouldn’t think she’d be 
afraid to go where her papa would 
take her.” 

It was a few years later that my 
friend, whose home was in Wash- 
ington—and capacious—hit upon 
the hospitable idea that each sepa- 
rate member of the farhily might 
invite a guest for inauguration 
week, and the daughter, then ar- 
rived at the mature age of ten, 
insisted that her invitation should 
be bestowed upon me. It was 
with gratified pride that I accept- 
ed. It was with greater pride and 
gratification that I gained permis- 
sion to take the little miss, in her 
white gown and pink sash, to her 
own and my first experience with 
an Inauguration ball. The father 
and I have fished in the waters of 
Maine, New Hampshire, New 
York, Maryland, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Alaska, Al- 
berta and the Yellowstone, and it 
was in 1882 that we, associated 
with Wilson, Leggett, Kent, Con- 
gressman Ray of New Hampshire, 
and ex-Secretary of the Navy 

(Continued on page to.) 
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The BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, one year...$1.00 ) Both 
“Tales of the Road,” by charies N. Crewdson... 1.50 for 


Total............$2.50 ) $2.00 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


A Magazine Devoted to the Sci of Busi and the Principles 
Determining the Evolution of Success. 








NOt a huge book full of technical plans that a person can never use, but just a 

magazine loaded to the brim with inspiration for the busy man of affairs. 
Something to lift the load off a heavy day’s work and recreate one for the following 
day. A guide-post for the ambitious youth who seeks success in its highest sense— 
a daily source of help and inspiration for the veteran business man. It will lead you 
to the center of power within yourseif and show you how to coin that power into 
good American dollars, Published the 15th of each month at $1.00 a year. 


TALES OF THE ROAD witeewison 
CHAPTER HEADS 


1. The Square Deal Wins 11. Cutting Prices 
2. Clerks, Cranks and Touches 12. Canceled Orders 
3. Social Arts as Salesmen’s 13. Concerning Credit Men 


Assets 14. Winning the Customer’s 
4. Tricks of the Trade Good Will 
5. The Helping Hand 15. Salesmen’s Don’ts 
6. How to Get on the Road 16. Merchants the Salesman 
7. First Experiences in Selling Meets 
8. Tactics in Selling, I 17. Hiring and Handling Sales- 
g. Tactics in Selling, II men 
10. Tactics in Selling, III 18. Hearts Behind the Order Book 


“* Tales of the Road" is an elemental book that grips and holds the attention by 
its dual lines of interest; it contains the well-told anecdote that awakens a quick re- 
ae in the mind of every one who has played the game of barter and sale, and 
the clear, sharp and practical illumination which these stories shed upon the real, 
underlying principles of good salesmanship—it is, in fact, as one merchant puts it, 
“as full of valuable points as a porcupine.”” The different chapters, while running 
in the Saturday Evening Post, made the hit of the season, 
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George M. _ Robeson, became 
founders and members of the 
Percy Summer Club, the most 
charming and successful little as- 
sociation of sportsmen it has ever 
been my fortune to know about. 
Camp Percy is situated in the 
wilds of the Granite State, north 
of the White Mountains, where 
between the narrow fringe of set- 
tlements, that cling to the Con- 
necticut and the Androscoggin, 
there is a wild space, sufficient for 
an ordinary county, with whole 
sade thst never had an in- 
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Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. I have found much to be 
thankful for in the twenty-eight 
years of close association that be- 
gan with that trip across country, 
over lake and stream, in the pleas- 
ant summer of 1877. A better in- 
formed man, a man of a more 
equable temperament, a juster, or 
more generous—though he by no 
means wears his heart on his 
sjeeve—it has never been my lot 
to know. 

Should I admit it, after all this 
advertising of a love for the life 


Francis H. Lecostt, 
Treasurer, 

Grorce P. Rowe tt, 

Secretary. 


THE PERCY SUMMER CLUB. 





habitant. It is more secluded 
than any point in the Adirondacks, 
and in a region equally abounding 
in the wild life of forest and 
stream. 

My friend was not an advertis- 
ing man, though he lives by ad- 
vertisements. He is widely 
known, respected and loved by 
the newspaper men of America. 
I am speaking of Mr. S. H. Kauff- 
mann, President of the Washing- 
ton Star Newspaper Company, 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, and 
at one time of the American 


of a hunter? I will do it and get 
out of temptation. I have killed 
a hedgehog but never a bear. I 
have hunted by the murderous 
jack light, and had an almost su- 
perstitious fear, as a great crane 
—that seemed so ghost-like—rose 
from a submerged rock, where the 
water was shallow, and floated 
away spirit-like through the wispy 
mist that will gather and move 
about—on the stillest night—over 
the surface of a lake when the at- 
mosphere is colder than the water. 
And then the plunge, that sound- 














ed as though an elephant had 
dropped from the clouds into the 
‘lake just beyond where the dim 
candle revealed a_ great tree 
trunk, fallen from an undermined 
bank; and how insutticient seemed 
the explanation, whispered in a 
single word, by the silent guide 
with the paddle who sat behind. 
I blush to repeat it here—it was 
“Mushrat!” The whistle of the 
deer, which—although often so 
designated—is not a whistle at all, 
was heard on the shore, and his 
tramp, in alarm, as he scudded 
away through the underbrush. 
Maybe it was a fool’s shot, and 
useless; but the men in camp 
heard it and counted on venison 
as a certainty. No, I never killed 
a deer, and never shot at one ex- 
pecting to kill. And, will any 
one believe it? I have cast a fly 
hour after hour, day after day, 
with perfect enjoyment without 
taking a trout or a bass. And 
when they were hungry and most 
ready to sacrifice themselves for 
my sport, I have never taken more 
than the mouths in camp could 
consume. My biggest black bass 
fell short of se pounds. The 
largest trout, taken on a fly, 
weighed less than 4% pounds. 
The one day when I and a less 
experienced companion brought 
into camp three hundred and six- 
ty-four brook trout, and regretted, 
after the count, that we had not 
taken one more, to correspond 
with the days in the year, may 
seem an exception; yet the excuse 
urged by the young wet nurse in 
Midshipman Easy, that her blame 
was slight because “it was such a 
little one,’ applied with cogency 
to our case that day. I have 
sometimes wondered, since the 
modern law about short trout has 
} prevailed, whether the entire ac- 
cumulations of forty years as an 
advertising agent would suffice to 
pay the fine that a rural justice 
of the peace would impose should 
he be called upon to insnect such 
a mass of fingerlings. Still they 
scarcely more than sufficed for 
three meals for the half dozen 
ravenous stomachs that were dom- 
iciled in that little camp, covered 
with fragrant spruce bark, iust 
peeled in the favoring month of 
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June. I also expect that such 
wanton destruction of the pulp- 
producing spruce would not now 
be tolerated by the millionaire pa- 
per makers who have become the 
owners of our eastern forests. 

The time for long tramps, and 
fishing in rocky brooks, and wad- 
ing among tangled alders has 
nearly passed. If an effort is per- 
sisted in, now and then, the ser- 
vices of an experienced native are 
brought into requisition; and he 
it is who scrambles after the flop- 
per that dropped from the hook 
about as soon as he was lifted 
over the edge of the pool, and he 
carries the creel and the tin box 
—inscribed LURE on the cover 
—that confines the humble angle 
worm until the hook threads the 
labyrinth of his appendicitis. 
There is no shame now in asking 
a hand to give a pull up a steep 
bank, or to grasp when venturing 
a short leap that will land on a 
rock slimy—slippery with wet 
mosses. Yet, after all, sitting in 
a boat, casting a fly over the cir- 
cle where the trout rose but now, 
is easier work and more of it can 
be undertaken. It is only the 
wrist that gets tired. 

It is not now urged against the 
forest retreat, where these words 
are written, that the toot of the 
engine is sometimes mistaken for 
the hoot of the owl; nor do we 
enjoy the camp fire less because 
it burns in a wide fireplace—in- 
stead of in the open—or from the 
knowledge that in the room ad- 
joining is as good a mattress as 
Mrs. Waldorf offers her most fa- 
vored guest. On a stormy day, 
when it is time to break camp, no 
serious fault is now found, that 
only a row of a mile, and a half 
a mile walk down a hill, are 
required to land one at a railway 
station from which, as some one 
once said of the harbor at Port- 
land, Maine—“All the world may 
be visited.” With increasing 
years one can be moderate in his 
demands of the wild wood, and 
I am quite satisfied when I know 
that the boy who rows my boat 
has put un deer no less than seven 
times within the past month, and 
that now and then, with an opera 
glass, we can see one or more of 
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them on the shore of the lake; and 
that it does not seem possible to 
walk twenty minutes without en- 
countering the ruffed grouse, with 
her apparently broken wing, who 
flutters before our feet, tempting 
us to capture her, while her six 
to a dozen chicks make use of the 
diversion and escape into the 
greenwood. We would not hurt 
her then if we could. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s favorite game, the rabbit, 
comes also every evening—about 
the door of the resident superin- 
tendent, with so much confidence 
that the man, or boy, who would 
shoot him would deserve to have 
his neck wrung, like that of the 
good old hen who, after being 
steamed to tenderness and flav- 
ored to suit the taste of an epi- 
cure, will regale us, in a brown 
fricassee, this very Sunday noon. 
Good Izalk Walton selected a 

verse for a chapter heading that 
always impressed me _ as rather 
pretty. I quote from memory, the 
reference library in camp being 
less well furnished than the cor- 
ner cupboard: 
The first men that our Savior dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here, 

Blest fishers were. 

And fish the last food was 

That He on earth did- taste, 
And so I strive to follow them 
That he hath chose to follow hi 





TAKING AWAY THE DOCTOR’S 
ONLY a ae ME- 


British plrysicians are discussing 
with considerable bitterness the propri- 
ety of granting interviews to the news- 
papers on medical topics. The practice, 
it seems, has been growing in London, 
and the recent appearance of two such 
newspaper interviews with two of Lon- 
don’s most prominent practitioners has 
brought the controversy to a head. 

A representative organization of the 
medical profession recently made an 
unavailing attempt to induce editors of 
newspapers and weekly journals to ab- 
stain. from mentioning the names of 
physicians in connection, for instance, 
with the illness of public men. The 
attitude of the doctors is indicated by 
the Hospital, which says: “The voice 
of the profession disclaims the mode 
of the advertiser, and in theory at least 
offers its subscription to the view that 
public and professional interests are not 
promoted by the expression of opinions 
on medical topics by members of the 
profession in the columns of the lay 
press.” . : 

From the layman’s point of view this 
conservatism seems entirely unjustifi- 
able... In the case of the illness of a 
great public man it claims the right to 


know what is the matter with him, and 
his chance of recovery. Regarding 
questions of public health and sanita- 
tion, the opinion of leading physicians 
is expert testimony of the highest value, 
whether published in the musty archives 
of a medical society or in a newspaper. 

The same is true regarding report- 
ed new drugs and cures. Whatever 
advertising interviews on such topics 
may bring the doctor can be of little 
value to him, because the very fact 
that his name carries sufficient weight 
to justify quotation indicates that he 
has succeeded, beyond the need of such 
adventitious pSupport.—New York Globe. 

Ee bet IES 
DOES NOT FAVOR PREFERRED 
POSITION, 


Every time a paper sells preferred 
space, it discounts its other advertising 
space fully 25 per cent, and I believe, 

eteriorates the value of its own read- 
ing matter to an equal extent. 

In the first place, the paper that is 
the most carefully, the best read, is 
undoubtedly the most valuab.e, accord- 
ing to circulation, as an advertising 
medium; and assuredly, a paper that 
has its reading matter dodging about 
between display ads, like a hunted 
thief, is not near so easy, so agreeable, 
to read as one where the reading con- 
tinues in regular order. 

In passing, I don’t hesitate to say 
that this also applies to some sensational 
papers, whose first pages suggest a 
county fair poster with their double 
and three-column head-lincs, with a 
dozen articles, usually and, possibly, 
more, continued to another page, where 
to find the continuations beats “Pigs in 
C.over” as a puzzle. 

The primary object of a newspaper is 
to have it read; and no one will deny 
that reading matter all cut up into 
fragments by strenuous display adver- 
tisements is far from being as attrac- 
tive to the reader as matter not so dis- 
jointed and disfigured. 

The best read newspaper is the best 
advertising medium, and the best read 
newspapers are by no means those of 
largest circulation, nor are papers of 
the largest circulation the best adver- 
tising mediums, paper for paper, as the 
bull’s eye in Roweli’s Directory tes- 
tifies and certifies. 

The leading magazines _ illustrate, 
demonstrate and vindicate, the opposi- 
tion to preferred space ads. The few 
magazines which, following in the 
wake of dailies, have sought to - give 
preferred space by running -jokes and 
cartoons among the ads,-do not seem 
to have increased their advertising pat- 
ronage thereby, nor does it: seem as if 
they had in any manner increased the 
efficacy of the ads themselves. Certain- 
ly, the strongest magazines, and those 
which carry the most advertisements, 
do not sell preferred position. There 
is “preferable location” in the part de- 
voted to advertisements; and — these 
bring higher prices—the cover pages 
for instance—but preferred space that 
mars the reading matter, by no means 
obtains —Robert Haydn, Advertising Man- 
ager Butte Evening News, before Pacific 
Coast Ad-Men’s Association, 
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“COLLIER’S” MEDICAL 
SERIES BEGINS. 


In its issue for October 7, Collier’s 
begins the series of articles against 
patent medicines that has been ex- 
citing curiosity and comment all sum- 
mer—the first paper being introduc- 
tory. These are some of the things 
maintained by the author, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams: 


Gullible America will spend this year 
some seventy-five millions of dollars in 
the purchase of patent medicines. 
Should the newspapers, the magazines, 
and the medical journals refuse their 
pages to this class of advertisements, 
the patent medicine business in five 
years would be as scandalously historic 
as the South Sea Bubble, and the na- 
tion would be the richer not only in 
lives and money, but in drunkards and 
drug-fiends saved. External remedies 
there may be which are at once honest 
in their claims and effective for their 
purposes; they are not to be found 
among the much advertised ointments 
or applications which fill the public 
prints. Cuticura may be a useful prep- 
aration, but in extravagance of adver- 
tising it rivals the most clamorous 
cure-all. Pond’s Extract, one would 
naturally suppose, could afford, to re- 
strict itself to decent methods, but in 
the recent epidemic scare in New York 
it traded upon the public a'arm by 
putting forth “display” advertisements 
headed, in heavy black type, “Menin- 
gitis,” a disease in which witch-hazel is 
about as effective as molasses. This is 
fairly comparable to Peruna’s ghoulish 
exploitation, for profit, of the yellow- 
fever scourge in New Orleans, aided 
by various Southern papers of standing, 
which published as mews an “inter- 
view” with Dr. Hartman, president of 
the Peruna Company. The_ laxatives 
perform what they promise; but taken 
regularly, as thousands of people take 
them, they become an increasingly bane- 
ful necessity. Acetanilid will undoubt- 
edly relieve headache of certain kinds; 
but as the basis of headache powders, 
is prone to remove the cause of the 
symptoms permanently by putting a 
complete stop to the heart action. Co- 
caine and opium stop pain; but the 
narcotics are not the safest drugs to 
put into the hands of the ignorant, 
concealed in the “cough remedies,” 
“soothing syrups,” and “catarrhal pow- 
ders.” Alcohol, fea daily and in in- 
creasing doses to women and children, 
makes not for health, but for drunken- 
ness. Far better whiskey or gin than 
the alcohol-laden ‘“‘bitters,” “sarsapa- 
rilas,’ and “tonics” which exhilarate 
fatuous temperance advocates to the 
point of enthusiastic testimonials. 

With a few honorable exceptions the 
press of the United States is at the 
beck and call of tne patent medicines. 
Not only do the newspapers modify 
news possibly affecttng these interests, 
but they sometimes become their active 
agents, F, J. Cheney, proprietor of 
Ha'l’s Catarrh Cure, devised some years 


ago a method of making the press do 
his fighting against legis'ation. He 
printed in red letters on every advertis- 
ing contract a clause providing that the 
contract should become void in the 
event of hostile legislation, and boasted 
how he had used this as a club in a 
case where an Illinois legislator had, 
as he put it, attempted to hold him up 
for three hundred dollars on a strike 
bill. “I thought I had a plan better 
than this,” said Mr. Cheney, “so I 
wrote to about forty papers and merely 
said: ‘Please look at your contract with 
me and take note that if this law 
passes you and I must stop doing 
business.’ The next week every one of 
them had an article, and Mr. Man had 
to go.” To what length daily journal- 
ism will go at the instance of the 
‘business office was shown in the great 
advertising campaign of Paine’s Celery 
Colmiodent, some years ago. The nos- 
trum’s agent called at the office of a 
prominent Chicago newspaper and 
spread before its advertising manager a 
full-page advertisement, with blank 
spaces in the center. ‘‘We want some 
good, strong testimonials to fill out 
with,” he said. “Show me four or five 
strong ones from local politicians and 
you get the ad.” That day reporters 
were assigned to secure testimonials 
with photographs which subsequently 
appeared in the full-page advertisement 
as promised. It is disheartening to note 
that in the case of one imporant and 
high-class daily, the Pittsburg Gazette, 
a trial rejection of all patent medicine 
advertising received absolutely no sup- 
port or encouragement from the public; 
so the paper reverted to its old policy. 

One might expect from the medical 
ress freedom from such influences. 
he control is as complete, though 
exercised by a class of nostrums some- 
what differently exploited. “Syrup of 
Figs,” which makes widespread pre- 
tence in the dailies to be an extract of 
the fig, advertises in the medical jours 
nals for what it is, a preparation of 
senna. Antikamnia, an “ethical” pro- 
prietary, compound, for a*long time ex- 
ploited itself to the profession by a 
campaign of ridiculous extravagance, 
and is to-day by the extent of its 
reckless use on the part of ignorant 
laymen a public menace. Recently an 
artic'e announcing a startling new drug 
discovery and signed by a_ physician 
was offered to a caaderd, medical jor- 
nal, which declined it on learning that 
the drug was a proprietary preparation. 
The contribution returned to the -edi- 
tor with an offer of payment at ad- 
vertising rates if it were printed ‘as 
editorial reading matter,; only to be 
rejected on the new basfs. Subsequent- 
ly it appeared simultaneously in more 
than twenty medical publications as 
reading matter. There are to-day very 
few medical pwhblications which do not 
carry advertisements conceived in the 
same spirit. 

The American Medical Association 
has organized a Council of Pharmacy 
and Chemistry to investigate and pass 
upon the “ethical”? preparations adver- 
tised to physicians, with a view to 
listing those which are found to be 
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reputable and useful. Already the 
council has issued some painfully frank 
reports upon products. of imposing.y 
scientific nomenclature; and more are 
to follow. 

Largely for trade reasons a few 
druggists have been fighting the nos- 
trums, but without any considerable 
effect. A cut-rate store, the Economi- 
cal Drug Company of Chicago, started 
upon a campaign and . a sign 
in the windew reading: ‘‘P.ease do not 
ask us what is any old patent medicine 
worth? For you embarrass us, 2s our 
honest answer mut be that it is worth- 
less. If you mean to ask at what price 
we sell it, that is an entirely different 
proposition. When sick consult a good 
physician. It is the only proper course. 
And you wil find it cheaper in the 
end than self-medication with worth- 
less ‘patent’ nostrums.” This was fol- 
lowed by the salesmen informing all 
ge we for the prominent nostrums 
that they were wasting money. Yet 
with all this that store was unable to 
get rid of its patent medicine trade, 
and to-day nostrums comprise one-third 
of its entire business. hey comprise 
about two-thirds of that of the aver- 
age small store. 

Some States have made a good start 
in the matter of legislation, among 
them Michigan, which does not, how- 
ever, enforce its recent strong law. 
Massachusctts, which has done more, 
through the ‘admirabe work of its 
State Board of Health, than any other 
agency to educate the public on the 
patent medicine question, is unable to 
get a law restricting this trade. In 
New Hampshire the Teetionee Bill was 
destroyed by the opposition of a “red- 
clause” press. North Dakota proved 
more independent. After January 1, 
1906, all medicines sold in that State, 
except on physicians’ prescriptions, 
which contain chloral, ergot, morphine, 
opium, cocaine, bromine, iodine, or any 
of their compounds or derivatives, or 
more than five per cent of alcohol, 
must so state on the label. Boards of 
Health in various parts of the country 
are doing vauable educational work, 
the North Dakota Board having led in 
the Icgislation. The Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and North Carolina 
Boards have been active. The New 
York State Board has kept its hands 
off patent medicines, but the Board of 
Pharmacy has made a_ beginning by 
compelling all makers of powders con- 
taining cocaine to put a poison label on 
their goods. It _is somewhat surpris- 
ing tod find the Health Department of 
New York City, in many respects the 
foremost in the country, making no use 
of knowledge which would protect the 
public. More than two yeats ago an 
alyses were made which showed dan- 
gerous quantities of cocaine in a num: 
ber of catarrh powders. These analyses 
have never been printed. Should any 
citizen of New York, going to the 
Health Department, have asked: “My 
wife is taking Birney’s Catarrh Pow- 
der; is it true that it’s a bad thing?” 
the officia's, with the knowledge at 
hand that the drug in question is a 
maker of cocaine fiends, would have 
blandly emulated the Sphinx, 





DAY BY DAY 


Year In and Year Out 


Every day of the year a statement 
of the circulation of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD for each day of 
the previous month is printed on 
the editorial page. 

No other Chicago morning 
paper prints this constant record. 


CIRCULATION FROM JANUARY I 
TO JUNE 30, 1905 


Average per day, 148,529 
Average Sunday, 202,738 
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is almost perfect. 


This is the reason that the CaprraL 
last month published 2,000 inches 
more of Jocal, foreign and classified 
advertising in twenty-six issues 
than any competitor in thirty is- 
sues. 

EASTERN OFFICE: 
166 World Bidg., NEW YORK. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
87 Washington St. CHICAGO. 
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THE PROSPEROUS SOUTH. 


It is said that an optimistic 
Memphis paper asserted re- 
cently, in an editorial, that des- 
tiny has decreed that Memphis 
shall one day be the third city 
in the country in population, 
following New York and Chi- 
cago. . The statement has also 
been made recently—even more 
optimistic in nature, if possible— 





that New Orleans will be the ; 


second city of the United States 
some day after the Panama Ca- 
nal is completed. There is a 
third Southern city which may 
or may not be making extrava- 
gant claims for the future, but is 
growing so rapidly that it com- 
mands attention. That is Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, which con- 
tained 38,415 people in 1900, and 
which claims over 100,000 in 
1905, including suburbs. 

These three instances are 
mentioned here merely to lend 
strength to the statement that 
the South is experiencing to-day 
unusual prosperity, that it is 
really waking up to appreciate 
the opportunity for develop- 
ment within its borders and that 
the possibilities for the future 
are almost boundless. As it is 
only recently that this section of 
the country has emerged from 
its long sleep, it is doubtless 
true that advertisers still fail to 
realize its true importance and, 
consequently, when the advertis- 
ing appropriation is dealt out 
the South is extremely likely to 
receive scant attention. It may 
be found worth while, by some 
of these advertisers, to spend a 
moment on one of the instances 
cited above—that of Birming- 
ham and the State of which it is 
the metropolis. 

Birmingham was established 
thirty-four years ago and is a 
product of evolution, for it was 
Started as a mining camp. To- 
day the population of the “Bir- 
mingham District,” with its 
famous deposits of coal and i iron, 
is conservatively estimated at 
400,000, and it is a fact that 50,- 
000 wage earners are paid $3,- 
000,000 every month. Birming- 
ham is the only large city this 
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money can be spent in. The 
next city of anything like the 
size is Atlanta, 165 miles away. 
Six or seven trunk lines reach 
the city from a dozen different 
directions, while belt lines gir- 
dle the city and reach every factory 
mill, furnace, quarry and mine in the 
district. 

Mobile is the second city in 
the State. In 1900 it was first, 
with a population of 38,469. It 
is a prominent shipping port and 
the third largest cotton market of 
the country. Montgomery, the 
State Capital, is the only other 
town of commanding import- 
ance in the State. The federal 
census credited it with a popu- 
lation of 30,346 in 1900. Its 
chief industry is cotton shipping. 

A map of Alabama will show 
that these three cities are lo- 
cated in parts of the State en- 
tirely distinct from one another. 
Mobile is on Mobile River just 
above the bay of the same name; 
Montgomery is up the river four 
hundred miles, and Birmingham 
lies inland, and to the north, 
another hundred miles. The 
map found in Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory is es- 
pecially helpful to an advertiser, 
for only the towns are shown 
which have papers with more 
than a thousand circulation. 
Alabama has but twenty such 
towns, and the location of each may 
be seen at a glance. 

The 1905 Directory lists the 
following daily papers in the 
cities named, and the circulation 
rating accorded is attached in 
each case: 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Jo. Herald,...Morning.... yF 
Led Zt. ccessere Evening..., 19,381 
ieee: . .. Evening... 20,176 
“MOBILE. 
Herald. crcecvene «Evening... . yH 
F SEO Evening..:. yH 
Register........Morning.... yG 
MONTGOMERY, 
A dvertiser..... Morning.... ey ( 
TIME. cocceee Evening. aes - 4 2 


72Al.o00+e.0VenINg... 

Each of these ps es had 
an opportunity to place on file 
in the Directory office a true, de- 
tailed statement of his actual 
issues during the preceding year, 
and when such a statement was 
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received a rating in Arabic fig- 
ures was accorded. A rating by 
letter, as explained by the KEY 
below, is never given to a paper 
if the actual average issue has 
been ascertained. The rating by 
letter indicates that the paper 
will not or does not furnish in- 
formation upon which an exact 
and definite rating may be based. 

The meaning of the letters used 
is explained in the key published 
below: 


KEY. 





Riis 

F .covcvescccescses eee 

Y—No recent circulation statement has 
been furnished from the office of the paper, 
and thereis a q probability that the 
last circulation rating accorded to it may be 
higher than a new statement would warrant. 

z-4)—A communication received, in 
answer to an application for revision or cor- 
rection of the circulation rating accorded to 
the paper, fell short of being a satisfactory 
circulation report because it was not given 
with sufficient attention to detail. 

(© ©)—Advertisers value this paper more 
for the class and quality of its circulation 
than for the mere number of copies printed. 
Among the old chemists gold was symbolic- 
ally represented by the sign ©.—Webster’s 
Dictionary, 

On account of its size, loca- 
tion and the character of its in- 
dustries, Birmingham would 
usually be regarded as_ the 
State’s advertising center. The 
Age-Herald’s subscription rate 
is $8, seven issues a week, while 
the News and Ledger are $5 and 
$3 respectively for six issues a 
week, Notwithstanding its high 
price the News year after year 
leads the Ledger and all other 
State papers in circulation. 

The Age-Herald, for the first 
time in seven years, either could 
not or would not furnish a state- 
ment for the 1905 Directory, and 
is given an F rating. In Bir- 
mingham the morning paper is 
pretty well thought of. 

Montgomery is next in im- 
portance to Birmingham for an 
advertiser, because of its loca- 
tion and because it is the capital 
_of the State. The situation is 
reversed in Montgomery, and 
the morning paper has the un- 
disputed leadership. The Ad- 





vertiser guarantees a net paid cir- 
culation greater than the actual 
issues of all the other Alabama 
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morning papers combined, and 
asserts that it is the only paper 
in the State that can and does 
reach every Alabama post office 
on publication day. With the 
exception of the Mobile Register 
it is the oldest daily in the State. 
The Advertiser, also, is one of 

the following thirteen Southern 

dailies which have been awarded 
the (so-called) Gold Marks by 
the Directory publishers: 

New Ogeans Picayune 

New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 

Louisville Courier-Fournal 

Charlotte(N. C.) Observer 

Charleston News and Courier 

Columbia State 

Atlanta Constitution 

Savannah Morning News 

Dallas Morning Bows 

Galveston Mews 

Montgomery Advertiser 

Norfolk (Va.) Landmark 

Petersburg (Va.) ladex-Agpeal 

Down in Mobile neither the 

Herald nor the Item have ever 
furnished a statement to the 

Directory such as an advertiser 
would like to have, and a satis- 
factory report has not been 
forthcoming from the Register 
since 1897—so long ago that it 
is of no earthly value to-day ex- 
cept for comparison. When 
studying the newspaper situa- 
tion in Mobile in Rowell’s Direc- 
tory one is apt to be forcibly 
reminded that the city is situ- 
ated in the “black belt” by the 
following symbols which appear 
five times in the rating of vari- 
ous editions of the three papers: 

(@@) This paperhas, on one or more oc- 
casions, indicated a desire for a high 2r rating 
than was accorded in this book but such de- 
finite information as would warrant a higher 
rating than is now given has not been 
obtained. 

_ All of the above information 
is taken from Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory; it is mat- 
ter of importance to every ad- 
vertiser who is now advertising 
in the South or who might do so 
to advantage. The situation in 
Alabama will not be found du- 
plicated elsewhere, but in an- 
other State it might be no less 
instructive and interesting. 

———-_$<+>——————— 

THE best way to get a “‘line on a 
paper” is to watch the keyed advertise- 
ments which appear month after month, 
Are you examining the Star Monthly 
each month?—Star Monthly Solicitor. 
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WHAT QUALITY MEANS IN 
CIRCULATION. 


SOME FIGURES CONCERNING THE 
BOSTON “EVENING TRANSCRIPT” 
WHICH SHOWS THAT QUALITY IS 
A VERY TANGIBLE THING. 


For the benefit of a Printers’ 
INK reporter a Boston advertising 
agent recently undertook to assign 
the various daily papers of that 
city to their respective places as 
advertising media. 

“But you have omitted one 
newspaper,” said the reporter; 
the Lvening Transcript.” 

“The Transcript!” replied this 
agent. “Why, that isn’t a news- 
paper. It’s a gold mine.’ 

The Boston Transcript does 
what few newspapers of its class 
are in the habit of doing in that it 
regularly states its circulation in 
detail. Perhaps no other newspa- 
per in the United States which 
follows this practice has so small a 
circulation as the Boston Tran. 
script except the New York Even- 
ing Post. In Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory the Tran- 
script’s daily average for 1904 is 
stated to be 25,694 copies, while 
that of the New York Evening 
Post was 26,114 for the same peri- 
od. The Chicago Evening Post's 
average for 1904 was 25,440 copies 
daily. During the first six months 
of the present year the Tran- 
script’s daily average was 26,662. 
Yet according to some measure- 
ments made by another paper for 
the week of March 27, 1905, the 
relative .amounts of advertising 
carried by the three leading dail- 
ies of Boston were as follows: 

E T Ag. Lines. 

Braies ranscript......... cocce 78,308 

Globe 

William F. Rogers, advertising 
manager of the Transcript, says it 
regularly carries more advertising 
than any other Boston daily on the 
six week days. It has no Sun- 
day issue. Its annual income from 
advertising exceeds $500,000, and 
the persistency with which adver- 
tisers use this paper ought to be 
an indication that most of it pays. 
Yet, as the Transcript thas less 
than 27,000 subscribers and pur- 
chasers, each of them must spend 
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a considerable sum of-money year- 
ly with its advertisers to make this 
volume of advertising profitable. 
If each advertiser counts five per 
cent of his gross sales as an ad- 
vertising appropriation, the read- 
ers of the Transcript must spend 
with its advertisers every year 
more than $10,000,000 or about 
$376 each. This would seem to be 
not only proof that the element 
Known as “quality” in circplation: 


- is’very definite,’ but that an. open. 


statement of circulation by a news- 
paper like the. Boston: Transcript, 
even in corhpetition’ with papers of 
six to eight’*times ag much, does 
not tend to prejudice advertisers. 

The Transcript gains circulation 
at the rate of about 1,000 copies 
daily average each year. Not 
even a folder is sent out to secure 
new readers. The Transcript 
solicits advertising, but not stren- 
uously. Some Boston firms have 
got into the habit of having the adver- 
tising manager call for their copy every 
day. Any advertiser is at liberty to 
withdraw when he finds that his space 
is unprofitabie. The only form of 
agreement employed is one where- 
by the Transcript undertakes to 
give an advertiser a certain posi- 
tion during a stated period, but 
before such an agreement is signed 
Mr. Rogers always has a long 
search through the paper for a suitable 
position. The Transcript refused from 
the first to print the advertisements of 
its distinguished townsman, Thomas 
W. Lawson, and its policy has been 
followed by several other papers 
throughout the country. The 7van- 
script has abolished all its re- 
strictions except the charge for 
dowble-column announcements, and 
this will also go by the board on 
January 1. Mr. Rogers. says that 
the advertising value of the Tran- 
script is, if anything, likely to be 
overrated by advertisers. Its read- 
ers are not so responsive as those 
of other papers, but are larger 
buyers. The Transcripts “Back 
Bay” circulation is about ten per 


-cent of the whole, but this fur- 


nishes a copy to virtually every 
residence in that district. 


a 
: COMMERCIAL CANDOR, 
‘Sea-fishing tackle sold here; fresh, 
up-to-date. Certain to deceive the most 
wary."—London Punch. 








NATIONAL RESULTS FOR 
$1,800 A YEAR. 


Five years ago a young man 
named Moore, in Philadelphia, 
invented a stationery novelty that 
seems to promise great things. 
This was a small steel pin, with 
a glass knob instead of a head. 
Pushed into the hardest wood 
with a mere twist of the thumb 
and finger, it- replaces the thamb- 
tack for many purposes, and has 
a wider field of usefulness than 
the ordinary tack because, after 
it has been sftck into. wall or 
woodwork, it may be used as a 
hanger, supporting several pounds 
weight. This novelty was called 
Moore’s Push Pin, and after Mr. 
Moore had begun to manufacture 
it in a small way it went well 
with the local stationery trade in 





Mm JUST WHAT EVERY- 
BODY NEEDS! 


A dainty little device to take the LT 
‘hammer and tacks for fastenin; p omall 


solve the problem. 
‘be inserted in wood or p! 
—- one, wns push 
hem tn wrt, our fingers. 
Made of fne STEEL and po. 
shel GLASS 
tal. 


at stationery, neal over tn and photo- 

ly stores, or mailed prepaid for 10¢ per 

half or 20c per of 

one doz.,citlier size. No. Tlikecut size No. 
Zlonger handle. MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
151 South 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














Philadelphia—in fact, his orders 
kept pace with facilities for turn- 
ing out the pins. 

Some sstationers hung back, 
though, and when a solicitor for 
the Philadelphia Bulletin came 
along and proposed advertising in 
that paper the inventor saw a way 
to bring pressure on dealers who 
hadn’t put his push pins in stock. 
Very modest ads were used at the 
start—barely an inch single col- 
umn, with a cut of the pin and 
an enumeration of its manifold 
uses. These Bulletin ads soon 
began to make themselves felt. 
A popular demand was created in 
a few weeks, and in less than six 
months not a dealer or depart- 
ment store in the Quaker City 
was without the novelty. 

Then New York City was in- 
vaded. A booth in Wanamaker’s 
store in that city, with a demon- 
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strator to show how the pins 
worked, gave the novelty a foot- 
hold in the metropolis, It grew 
so quickly and steadily as a 
staple with stationers that event- 
ually plans were perfected for 
creating a demand over the entire 
country. Mr. Moore did not have 
as much capital as he needed. 
Most of his profits went right into 
machinery to increase the output. 
But’ with one-inch single column 
dds in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Saturday Evening Post his 
novelty was brought before the 
public nationally. Mail-order de- 
mand came first, then sales were 
made to jobbers and dealers in 
the leading cities, and finally, last 
year, when a salesman was sent 
on the road, he found Moore’s 
Push Pins already known in the 
trade and in request with a wide 
public. 

Mr. Moore’s advertising last 
year cost about $1,800, and was 
confined to the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Saturday Evening Post. The 
latter mediums were used once 2 
month. When the tiny ad first 
appeared in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Mr. Spaulding, advertis- 
ing manager of that publication, 
took it under his fatherly protec- 
tion and gave it a fine position 
over in the front part of the mag- 
azine, among the big ads, right 
alongside of an article on picture 
frames. It was the sort of posi- 
tion that most experienced adver- 
tising men would have been glad 
to pay an extra price for, yet a 
curious thing happened. The ad 
pulled only moderately well that 
month. The next insertion was 
made among a crowd of small ads 
in the back part of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, where an inch an- 
nouncement seems bDuried. This, 
however, was just the place for 
advertising Moore’s Push Pins. 
Results were far greater, both in 
mail-orders and retail business. 
Mr. Moore believes that the 
smaller an ad the more reason for 
placing it with other small ads, 
and away from reading matter. 
When readers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal are looking over the ar- 
ticles printed on advertising 
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pages, he holds, they pay no at- 
tention whatever to neighboring 
ads. When they reach the back 
pages, where there is plenty of 
advertising, they read ads and 
ignore articles. He does not be- 
lieve that the average person ever 
reads ads and articles simultan- 
eously, and results in his adver- 
tising prove that he is right so far 
as Moore’s Push Pin publicity is 
concerned, 

The factory is now far behind 
on its orders. Demand has tripled 
since the advertising began. In 
addition to advertising, much has 
been made of novelties and cards 
for inducing the stationer to dis- 
play the pins om his counter. This 
is all-important in the introduc- 
tion of such an article, for being 
new to the public it is seldom 
asked for, even by persons who 
have seen the advertising. When 
displayed on counters the in- 
fluence of the advertising is com- 
pleted, while many persons who 
have not seen the ads inspect the 
pins and purchase them because 
they are novel and moderate in 
price. 


ADVERTISEMENTS AS NEWS. 

When one wants a particular com- 
modity, one is gratified to come upon 
an advertisement telling where it. may 
be had, what it will cost and other 
facts about it. Such information is in 
the nature of news, and is more im- 
portant to the person interested than 
data concerning the cession of Sakhalin 
or the status of the Equitable war. 
Wise merchants recognize the value 
of store news and model their ads ac- 
cordingly.—Shoe Retailer. 


EVERY ADVERTISER 


and Mail-Order Dealer Should Read 


THE WE-TERN MONTHLY, 
An Advertiser’s Magazine 
Largest circulation of any similar pub- 
lication in America. 80to 112 pages—every 
ine of real practical value to every one 
interested in advertising and mail-order 
business. Speciel ti subcerinrion. Six 
Months for 19 Cents THE W*STERN 
_— 816 Grand Ave., Ci 
‘0. 

















German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think what a quantity of roods the 140,/0) 
or more German F>mili°s consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Kate, 35c, 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 











Advertising 
Space 

in 
Everybody’s 
Magazine 
at 
Wholesale 


Within a week of one another, two 
of the largest advertisers in America 
have writen EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE: “This is the largest 
order we have given any magazine in 
the history of our business.” 

Advertisers who have put EVERY- 
BODY’S MAGAZINE to the proof 
are not content with small quantities 
of our publicity. Here are samples 
of orders recently received: 

16 pages in 3 months. 

5 back covers and 3 preferred pages 
in one year. 

4 back covers and 
pages in one year. 

3 back covers in one year. 

One advertiser with one back cover 
ordered, asks for two more; another 
advertiser asks for five—sorry we 
haven’t enough to go ’round, 

Orders like these have left us with 
few preferred positions for 1906—but 
we shall always have room for an- 
nouncements of high grade in run of 
magazine, 


ROBERT FROTHINGHAM, 
Advertising Manager, 


NEW YORK. 


12 preferred 
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THE “ATLANTIC MONLHLY.” 


While the Atlantic Monthly, of 
Boston, makes no direct circula- 
tion statements, even to advertis- 
ers, MacGregor Jenkins, adver- 
tising manager of this magazine, 
fecently stated that advertisers 
who use inserts of their own 
printing were required to furnish 
about 25,000 copies last winter. 
As the publishers, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., would hardly conde- 
scend to mislead advertisers in 
such a matter, it may be inferred 
that the edition of this conserva- 
tive periodical was about 25,000 a 
year ago. Mr. Jenkins states that 
the circulation has materially in- 
creased in the intervening months, 

Three years ago the Atlantic be- 
came a non-returnable magazine, 
cutting down its newsstand sales, 
but as this led to an increase in 
subscriptions the circulation to- 
day is on a better basis. While 
the Atlantic is perhaps the most 
highly valued magazine in the 
United States in the literary sense, 
it is not entirely a literarv review. 
In recent issues a great deal of 
attention has been paid to business 
and political subjects, notably in 
its series of articles on advertis- 
ing. Many of the Aflantic’s ar- 
ticles are of news interest in their 
timeliness, as was the paper on the 
Government Printing Office in 
September, that entitled ‘ ‘Publicity 
for the Express Companies” in 
July, the article by Henry James 
during the latter’s visit to this 
country last summer, an article on 
“The Cost of War,” one on “The 
Literature of Exposure,” etc. The 
business articles in particular have 
brought this magazine a new kind 
of circulation, according to Mr. 
Jenkins. Since the days when 
Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Long- 
fellow and other great American 
writers were regular contributors 
to the Atlantic it has been re- 
garded as a New England maga- 
zine, but under the present edi- 
torial policy almost all its new cir- 
culation is being secured in the 
Middle West. Articles dealing with 
timely subjects have more than doubled 
its circulation, and in the past four 
years the paid subscription circulation 
has been ‘doubled. An inquiry 
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made among one hundred readers 
selected at random from the mail- 
ing lists showed that an average 
of four adults read each copy of 
the magazine. Some copies were 
read by as many as eleven adults, 
and none by less than two. This 
publication carries more paid book 
advertising than any other maga- 
zine, monthly or weekly, the 
amount carried in the Jast Christ- 
mas issue being  eighty-eight 


ages. = 

Mr. Jenkins says that while 
Atlantic readers are not respon- 
sive to mail-order advertising, un- 
less it be of high-class books not 
obtainable from their local deal- 
ers, they will go to the stores in 
their own communities and buy 
articles advertised in its pages. 
This has been demonstrated 
through tests made by advertisers, 
and seems to be the characteristic 
of the magazine’s circulation that 
should be kept. most prominently 
in mind in using its space. 

The Adlantic Monthly is one of 
the III periodicals that bear the 
gold marks (©) of qualitv in 
the 1905 edition of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, 
and is one of only three periodi- 
cals that it was thought .well to 
add to that exclusive group of 
publications at the last revision. 
In according this symbol to the Az 
lantic the editor of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory said : 

“The Atlantic Monthly may be 
regarded as typical of the class of 
publications which the Directory 
editor believes should have a place 
in the gold mark column, With 
the exception of Harper’s Month- 
ly, the Atlantic is the oldest of the 
higher grade American magazines. 
It has had from the first most able 
editorial management. Unlike the 
other general magazines of the 
country, it has never contained il- 
lustrations, relying entirely upon 
the reading material to secure the 
attention of the reader. Readers 
of the Atlantic Monthly consider 
an advertisement in its columns to 
be one of guaranteed reliability.” 





Yes, there may be a certain maga- 
zine that will pay out for every ad- 
vertiser, but you have never heard of 
it, nor has any one else.—Star Month- 
ly Solicitor. 
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A Roll of Honor 


(THIRD YEAR.) 


No amount of mouey cau buy a piace in this list fer a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 195 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper hassel nave suomittea for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed cir duly signed and datea, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a foure rating in the 1905 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above. 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (+). 








These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know wnat he pays his hard cash for. 





@™ Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 20 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for 
@ full year. 10 per cent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the publisher 
sends a statement in detail, properly signed and dated, covering the additional period, 
in accordance with the rules of the American Newspaper Directory. 


privilege of using the star emblem in their advertisements in the Roll of Honor at 
the regular rates of twenty cents aline. The extent and full a of the Star 


Publications which have sought and obtained the Guarantee Star have the 
fe e catalogue 


Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in t 
description of each publication possessing it. 


ALABAMA. CONNECTICUT. a, 
Athens, Limestone Democrat. weekly. R.H.| Ansonia, Sentinel, dy, Aver. for 1904, 
Walker, pub. Actual aver. jirst 5 mos. 1905, 1, 082, | 1st 6 months ’05 5,111. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., Ne Ye 


Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1904,| Bridgeport, Post, daily. Arerage for 1908 
20,176. Best aiwernatny nadie in Alabama, | 10.615. E. Katz, Special Agent, Won Yok. 


ARIZONA. Bridecpert. Telegram-Un Union. Dy.av. wr 1904 





9,206. Katz, Special Agt., New York, 
Phoenix. Republican. Daily average for 1904, —_—- 
6,889. Chas. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. i ag EE Journal, evening. Actual average 
or 1904, 49 
ARKANSAS. Meriden. anit Sacond and Republican. 


Fort Smith, Times, daily. Actual average| daily average for 1904. 7.5 
Sor 1904, 8,876. Actual average Jor October, _— 
November and December, 1904, 8,646, New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Actual 


CALIFORNIA. av, for 1904, 18,618; Sunday, 11,107. 

f New Maven, Paliadium, dy. Aver, 1904, 7,857, 

ete ea. i! apie First 6 mos. '05, over 8.000. E. Katz, Sp. Agt..N. y. 
“Siene < New Haven. Union. Av. 1904, 16,076, vires 

ee ae atc. ai six mos.,’05,16,187. E. Katz, Spec. Agt., N.Y. 


Oakland. Herald, dail pnen Sor 1904,| New London. Day,ev’g. Aver. ’04, sass, 1st 
7,588. Now 8.500. E. »._E. Katz, Spec. Agent, N. ¥.| 6 mos. v5, 6,090. E. Katz., Spec. Agt.,N. ¥. 


San Francisco, Call, d ‘all, d’y and S’y. J.D. Spreck- ’ 2 rag 
els. Actual daily average for year ending June, ann ae ie” Fa hag Ci iiod 
1905, 62,451; Sunday, 88,558. by Ass’n im. Adv’rs.all returns deducted, 2, S60. 
San Francisco. “Sunset 9 jogesine, monteis, eS 
literary; two hundred and nt pages, 5x8. Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1908, 
Circulation: 1904, 48,916: 1905, 60,000. Home| 4,988; for 1904, 5.350; now, 6,488. 
Offices, 431 California Street, Waterbury. Republican. dy. Aver. for 1904, 
San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening| 5.770. La ‘oste & Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. ¥. 
Herald Average 1904, 10.573. 








po. i. | bg yen A coaraeh, a9 DELAWARE. 
nnan Co. verage 1904, 9.125.) Wilmington. Every Evening. Average guar- 
May, June and July, 1905, 20,000, i anteed aiveniation for 1904, 11,460. ” 
COLORADO. Wilmington. Morning News. Only m 


orning 
Denver, Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. Clay. | paper in State. Three mos, end. Dec., 1904,10,074. 


Actual aterage for 1904, 10,926. 
Denver, Post, daily. = Printing and Pub- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Hehing Oo. wpiterage for 4, 44.57%. Average| Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
for Sept. 1905, dy. 4 1789. " gy. 61,500. day. Daily average for 1904. 85.508 (OO). 
@™ The absolute correctness of the latest FLORIDA 


circulation rating accorded 
A kaonville. Metropolis, dy. Av. 1904, 8,760, 
the Denver Post is guaran-| pied mos. 05, 9.026. E Kate, Sp. Ag, WY. 
UA teed by the publishers of the 
Go ne American Newspaper Direct- GEORGIA. 
dae) ory, who will pay one hun-| Atlanta. Constitution. D’y av. ’04, 88,888; 
dred dollars to the first per- | Wu 107,925. Aug.'05, d’y 40,728; Sy 50,102, 


son who successfully contro-| Atiantn. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,48.688, Aug. 
verts its accuracy. 1905, 479898, Sy. 47.502, Semi-rveekly 55.98 
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Atlunta, News. Actual daily average 1904, 

24.230. S. C. Beckwith. Sp. Ag., N. Y. & Chi. 
Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver- 

age jirst six months 1905, 02.833 copies monthly. 


Augusta, Chronicle. Only mornin: 
1904 average. daily 5.661: Sunday 7.4: * gucaued 


ona, Herald. 4rerage for March. April 
nd May, 1,875. Richest county in So. Georgia. 
ILLINOIS. 


Oairo. Citizen. Daily Average 1904, 1,196, 
weekly, 1,122. - —— 
Gomocten. News. September, 1905, no issue 0° 
daily less than 2.970; daily and weeicly, 6,100, 
Chieago. Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. <=" 1904, 4.100 (QO). 
Chicago Breeders ~ Gazette. weekly, $2.00. 
Average treulation” aie to July ist, 66,442. 
Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual aver., 1904, 25.052. Sept., 1905, 40,000, 
Ohicago, Gregg Writer. monthly. eaten 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1904, 18,75 


Ohicago. Inland lrinter. Actual average cir- 
eulation Jor 1904, 18.812 (© ©). 

Ohicago, Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 
145.761. Sunday 199.400. average first four 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208.501. 
t@The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

ES) am, mont. The S 

mw aa ffice 1 , monthly. Ave., N. 
pope — Feb. 1905, 88,750, Issue for Sept’ 
1905, 60.200. 

Kewanee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8,290, wy, 1.278. Daily, 1st 4 mos,’05, 8,802. 

Peoria. Evening Journal, re _ Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 190b,. 13.5 

Peoria. Star, evenings ana ee morning. 
Actual average for 1904, d’y 21.528, S’y 9.957. 


INDIANA. 
pouneetie. Coavier. daily and 8. CourierCo., 
av. ’03,12.61%. Sworn arerage’v4. 12.- 
Bau. sn Smith Thompson. Sp. Sp. Rep.,N.Y.& Chicago. 
Evaneville. Journal-News. Ar. for 1904, 14.+ 
030. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, S. A., N.Y 
Marion. Leader, daily. W Ww. B.W nenend pub. 
Actual ar eraye for year 1904. &, 635, 
Muncie. Star. Average net on 1904 (all re- 
turns and ux sold copies deducted), 28,781. 
Notre Dame. The Ave ye pe weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 194, 23,8 
Rieh d, Sun-T aie av, 1904, dy. 
8.761. 
South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
1904,6.589. Sworn aver. for Sept., '05,7,218. 


INDIAN engin pry 
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Ar. 





Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily and weekly. 
Average for 1904, dy.. "2.063: wy.. 8.291. 
IOWA. 


Davenport. Democrat and Leader. Largest 
guar. cityctreu'n. Sworn worn aver, Sept., 1905, 8,015. 


poeseners. Times. Davly « Daily aver. Sept, 10.668, 
‘reulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other puper or no pay Sor space. 


Des Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette yom. 

blisher. Actual average sold 194, 86.83 
Present of circulation orer 89.000. 

City circulation gaarantee’ largest in Des 
Moines. Carries more department store adver- 
pond than all other papers combined. Carries 

ore advertising in siz igsues a week than any 
competitor sn ossen. 
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Ibex Moines. Wallace's Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual avi erage for 1904, 86.311. 

Keokuk. Ga.eCity, Daily av. 1904, 8.145% 
daily six mon chs, 195, 8.298. 


Muscatine. Journal. Daily av. 190k, £o6e, 
tri-weekly 8,039, daily, Ma: 1905, 5,452 

PP ag City, Journal, daily. Average for 90, 

21.784. Av. Sor Sept., 15, 25.9538. 

4 Hes most news and most forei; ind local ad- 

vertising. Reud in 80 0 per cent of ti the homes in city. 

Sioux City. Tribune. Eve! ning. Net sworn 

da: ute. oe 1904, 20.678: Aug.. 1905, 244.01. 

wer of largest circulation and advertis- 

aan dtromaue Ninety cent of Sioux City’s 

reading public reids the Tribune. Only lowa 
paper that haa the Guaranteed Star. 


KANSAS. 
Wutehinaon. News. Daily 1904, 2.964. First 
five mos, 05, 8.896. EH. Katz, 8p. Agent, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY. 

Harrodsburg. Democrat. Best wy.; best sec. 
.; bestresultstoadv. Proven av. p. clr. 8.582. 
¢ Lexington. Leader. Av. ’04. evg. 4.041, Sun. 
5.59 7, Aug., 05, evg., 4.549. E. Katz, Spec. Agt. 
Louisville. Times. Daily arerace year ending 
June 30, 1905,86,025 (). Beckwith Agency, Rep. 
Padueah. Journal of Labor, wkly—Accepts 
only the best class of advertising and brings 

results trom the best class of wage-workers, 
Padueah, The Sun, average for April, 1905, 

8,626. : 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, Item. official journai of the 
vity. Av.cir. first eight months 1905, 22,095. 


=i 


Augusta. Comfo: H. Gannett, pub. 
Act eee ae a ‘0, 7 205, 641. 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1904, 6.844. weekly, 486, 


Bangor. Commercial. Average sor 1904, daily 
8,991. weekly 28. eSBTe 

Dover. ag egg Observer. 
average 1904, 1,915. 

Lewiston. Seana Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1904, 7.524 (©). weekly 17.450 (© @). 

Phillipa. Maine Woods ana Woodsman,weekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1904, 8.180. 


Portland, Evenin ng Fixpress Average for 1904, 
daily 12,166. Sun ‘elegram, 8,476. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, American, dy. Aver. to June 30,105, 
64,v6s. Sun., 68.318. No return privilege. 
Bultimore. News, daily. Even- 
ing News 1 A 
Average 1W4, 53.7 . For 
.- ember, 1905, 59.4 
he absolute 
latest circulation rating accorde 
he NEwS is quaranteed by the 
ee or ll's American 
Newspaper Directory. who will pay one 2 hs 
dollars to the p— person who succesafully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton. (vening Transcript (©©). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amou amount of week day adv. 
Boston. > meg Aver. er. to July’. 1906, daily, 19%. 
>. Sunday, 805.588. “Largest Circulation 
Daity of any two cent pa paper in the United States. 
400.000 more c:rculation than any other Sunday 
paper in New land.” «dvert:isements go in 

moruting and asteruoun editious for one price. 
2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 

the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper 
Directory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 

accuracye 


Actual weekly 
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Boston. Post. Average Sept., 1905. daily 
S55. €98: 1904, 211.221. Boston Sunday Post, 
+ 195. 190.075: year 194, 177,664, 

or 1904 in all New 
, or moTn- 
Secoud 
lovers ‘@uaday circulation im New Englana, 
Daily rate. 20 cents per agate line, flat. run-of- 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents per line. The best 
advertising prop n New England. 








Banner September of 


THE BOSTON POST. 


Circulation of the Boston Daily Post 
and the Boston Sunday Post, day by 
day for the month of September, 1905. 


SEPT. SUNDAY DAILY. 








186,700 


192,800 


190,500 





190,300 


235,350 
235,300 
231,500 


SSSNSREREE 8 





Total, Daily 
a 


Post, 6,128,040 








760,300 
Average, 595,008 
je ay Average, 190 375 











Fall River. News. est cir’n. Dates ar, "0k, 
6,958). Robt. Tomes, Rep., 116 Nassau St.. N.Y. 


en field. Good Housekeeping, mo. <Aver- 
e jirst 5 mos, 1905, 208.420. No 1ssue iess 
than 200,000, <All advertisements guaranteed. 


Woreester. Evening Post, on: 
Post Co, Average for 1904. 12,617. 


Worcester. [Opinion * ree daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1904, 4,732. , 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapida. Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904. 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunda = its field. Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000) a estern Michigan \ pop. 750,000), 


Jackaon, Press and Le mg Actual daily ave 
erage for 1904, 6,605. Av. Sept., 195, 7.240. 

Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. First 6 mos. 
1905, dy. 10.123, June. 10.174, 8,-w. 9,688, 


Kalamazoo. Gazette. d’y. Yr. am May, ’05, 
10.808; May, 11,087. Largest circ'n by 4.500. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald. daily, Sunday. 
average 1904, 10,238: September, 1905, 13.548. 


Worcester 


Saginaw. Evening News. daily. Average for 
9904, 14,816. Septeniber. 1905, 17,896. 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. daily. Av- 
erage, 1904,4.212. Only daily in the two Soos. 
MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. farmers’ Tribune. twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814, 
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Mianeapella. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. <Actual average 1904, 79.750, Actuat 
average first six hip — 86.298. 

The lute accuracy of Farm. 
Stock & Home's circulation rating 
] guaranteed by the A 


UA per Directory. Circulation is 
G AN & poe not conjine: to the Jurmers 
TEED OF i Minuesota. the Dakotas. Western 


isconsin avd Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section must proptably. 


Minneapoilla. Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. .rer. for 1903, oT.0893 194. 64.888, 
first 9 mos, 1905, ro Bess x Sars » 1905, 65.0438, 

accuracy of the 
Pi nal’s circulation rat: is 
guarauteed by the American News- 


AU paper Directory. It reaches a 
AN greater number of the purchasin 
Waa classes and gues into nore homes 


tha: any paper in its jeld, t 
brings resul ite. 


on Te Svenska see Posten. 


wan J. Turnblad, pub. 1904, 52.0: 


Mignennelis Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest ae daily. 1904, 
dwly arerage, S%.9273 last quurter of 
food wee 92,222 3 tre si bice } mauane of 1905 
6.0373 Sun 

OIROULAT °N The Evening ee is guar- 
anteed to hare a larger circula- 

tion than any other Minnea 
wal news a" evening edi 
GUA Py | carrier-delivery of 
AN th> ‘daily , t in Mmueap- 
TEED olis is many thousands greater 
; than Tae of any other news- 
paper, e city circulation 
by Am. Newsa- alone exceeds 40.000 daily. The 
paver Direcee Tribune is the recognized 
tory. = ant Ad paper of Minne- 


oits 
On September 2 24, 1905, the Times ceased 
ublication, and the entire subscription list 
‘or daily and Sunday was turned over and 
consolidated = tne eirculation of —_ 
Mi lis Tribune. 





St. Pani. The Farmer. s.-mo. Rate, 35c. per 
line, with discounts. Circulation for year ending 
Dec., 1904, 33.487. 

St. Paul. Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 4 
dy. 12.635, wy. 25.687. ‘sonntagsblatt 28.640" 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Hattlesburg. Progress, ev'g. Av. d’ 
d’g Jan., 1905, 2.17%. Pop. 14,000, an 

MISSOURI. 

Clinton. Republican. W’yar. last 6 mos, 1904, 
8.340. D’y. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, 800, 

Kaneae City, Journal, d'yard w’y. Average 
for 1904, daily 64,114. weekly 199,890. 

Joplin, Globe, daily Ave Average /904, 12.046, 
Aug., ‘05, 13.751. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 

&t. Joseph, News and ress. Circ. /st 6 mos. 
1905, 83,528. Smith Thompson, Hust. Rep. 

St. Louis, National Druggist. mo. Henry 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,080 (© ©). astern office. 59 Maiden Lane. 

&t. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly, Average for 1902, 68.588: arerags for 
1903, 106,625: average for 1904, 104,750. 

MONTANA. 
Butte. Inter-Mountain. Sworn Oe yp? daily 
circulation 1904,18.678. Beckwith Sp. Agency. 
NEBRASKA. 
Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 


cire.,y’r 
rowing. 


and Sunday morning. Actual 
Avatae daily average for 1904,15.289. 
* No For March, 1905, 16.862. Only 


Nebrasku paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 


Lineoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. w 
Average year ending Janxary, ‘905, 146,262. 

Lincoin. Freie Press, weekly. 1ctual average 
Sor year ending January, 1905 ¥ 49.251. 

Lincoln. Journal and News. Daily average 
1904, 26.388; February, 1905, 1905, averuge, 28.055, 


Omaha. Commercial. We reach Western bysi- 
ness men. Do youwantto! Circu’n 1904, 2,088, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua. Telegraph, dy.and wy. Daily aver 
é mos. ending Apr. 20th, 05, 8,286. Auy,, 4,150. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden. Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 6 mos. end. June 30, 1905, 8.85%. 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904, 5,522; jJirst 
6 mos. 1905, 6,818; 3 mos. to Aug. 1, 6,604, 
Jeraey Clty. Evening Journal. -Areraye for 


4904, 21.106, First 6 mos. 1905, 22,555. 


Newark, Evening News. Fvening News Pub. 


Co. Av. for April, 1905,61,544. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1904, 18,288. t’s the he leading paper. 


Albany. Times-Union. ever every evening. Est. 1856. 
Av. Sor ’v4,80,487; Jan. Feb..&Mar.,’l5, 88,594. 


Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.jor year end. June, 1905, 12,289 (4) 


Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av. 1904, Sunda lay FP... 
882; daily 50.940; Enquirer, even., 32.702. 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily arerage 1904, 
95.281. 


88,457 ; ‘st six months, 1995, 
Catakill. Recorder, weebly. Harry Hall. edi- 
tor. Av, yr. exdg. Sept., v5, 8.774; Sept., 8.848. 
Corning. Leader. gory Average, 1904, 
6.288. First quarter 1905.6 .428, 
Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Frt.1840. Aver. 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. paper in county. 
Glena Faila, Morning Siar. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2.292. 








Hornelisville. Morning Times. 
4,188 for year ending July, 1905; 29 R. 

Mount Vernon. Daily Argus. Average 1904, 
2.91 c. Westchestzr County’s leading puper. 


Ar erage 
F. D.’s 


Newburgh, News. daily. Ar. for 1904, 4,722. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14, 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,< 
769 copies. 


Rocheater. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
or 194, 3V.000 ; 6 vears’ average, 30.108, 


Schenectady, Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actwuucerage Sor 1905, 11.62%, 1904, 12.574. 
Syracune. Evening Ileraid. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 194, daily 35.648. Sunday 59.161. 
Ttlea. National “Shee Contractor, mo. 
Average for 194, 2.625 
Utiea. Press. daily. 
Average for 1904, 14.3 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 








— A. Meyer, publisher, 





3,000 more than all other Newb gh paper: 





New York City. 
Fh by ay pn my Est. 1865. Actual weeiciy 
average for 52 18sues. 1904.9.371 (OO). ly 
Military paper awarded * Gold Marks.” 


Baker’s Review monthly. W.R. Gregory Co, 
publishers. actual urerage for 1904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
siger Brothers, Arerage for 1904,87,02%5. pres- 
ent circulation, 50.000. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. C9,,'Lid. Aver. for 194, 25.662 (© ©). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904,7,292. 


Gaelic American. weekly. Actual arerage for 
1904, 8,179; for 23 wees in 195, 28,180. 


Haberdasher. mo. est. 1881. Actual arerage for 
1904, 7.000, Binders’ davit and Post Office 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, morthly. 
In 1994, average issue. 17.500 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 243 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual arer. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69,077. Pres. ar. over 85.000 weekly. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1904. 5.509, 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials. qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1905, 15.992; 1904, 19,547. 


The People’s Home Jourral. 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, 452.8338 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 190s—all to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubi: lisher. 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
pubs. Daily average first 6 months, 1905, 12.916. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn.. 
S85. Evening. 879.735. Sunday, 


202,- 
So.454. 








most Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,148, 
Sunday, 5.408. semi- ni-weekly, 4,496. 

Raleigh. Biblical Recorder. + a Average 
1903,3.872, Average 1904, 9.756 


OHIO. 


Akron, Beacon Journal. Aver. 6 mos, ending 
‘roadway. 


July, 1905,11,198, N. Y.. 256 B 

Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1904, 10,936, 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 


daily averaue 1904, 29.460: aig 68.198, 
Sept., 195, 73.178 daily; Sunday, 73.078. 


Dayton. Herald, evening. Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in Dayton, , paid at full rates. 


Youngstown. Tindhentne. D'y ar.’04,12,020. 
Lacoste «& Maxwell. NY. & Chicago. 


Zaneaville. quinivatiien. Sworn av. ist 6 
mos, 1905,10,42%. Guar’d double nearest com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1904 aver. 
8,104. Aug.,'05,11,194, E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 
OREGON. 

Portland, Evening Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun.) 
Average circulation during 1904, Viet 


Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for Aug. 1905, 28,116. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Cheater. Times, ev’g d’y. Average904, 7.929. 
N, Y. office, 220 B’way. FR, Northrup, Mgr. 
Erie. Times, daily. Arer. for 1904, 14,257. 
Sept., 1905,15,195. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Harrisburg. Telegraph. Dy. sworn ar. 
end’g June, 12.060; Aug. 18. 248. Best TAD 0. 
Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal. mo. 
Av. 134, 5,004; av, ist 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO), 
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The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of September, 1900 : 























rotal for 26 days, 5,406,075 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


207,926 copies a day 


THE B ol fone 8 circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, oo a free and returned copies have 
mitre: 


been 0. 
Wituiam L. McLEan, Publisher. 
Philadelphia, Ochober 4 , 1905. 
iy eae nearly everybody reads the 
etin.” 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


SEPTEMBER CIRCULATION 
The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE KVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
day 1n th th of September, I! 















= 
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Total for 26 days, 4,309.029 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


165,731 copies per day 


sanctat H. WARBURTON, President. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 4, 1905, 


Philadeiphia. Faris Journal, Facenagage 5 Wil- 


mer Atkinson Company, publishers, Average 
for ~~ 598.880, Printers’ Ink awarded the 
Sugar Bowl to = Journal with this 

inscript: 

Awarded June 25th, 1902, by 

“ Printers’ Ink, ‘The Littl 

* Schoolmaster’ in the Art of 

“ Advertising, to the Farm 

“ Journal. After acanvassing 

“of merits extending over a 


“period of half . veer. & thot among all 
“those published the Unit tates, has —= 
pa ‘ pronounced the pA that best serves its pu 

‘as an edi and for the aorteutew. 





“ral ooo, and as an effectiveand economi- 
* cal um for communicating with them 
= Gale its advertising columns.” 
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Philadelphia, German Daily Gaze Aver” 
circulation ist 6 mos.,4905 daily’ 50. oe: ‘Sunday 


40,155; sworn statement. ement. Cir. book: ks upen. 


Pitindeiphtin, The Press is Press isa Gola Mark (QO ©) 
New: ee, e Lay | of Honor Newspaper, and a 
Guarantee & Romnete, the three most de- 

sirable aarsauiienet ‘or ey Ps Newspaper. Cir- 
culation, daily average 1904, 118,242. 


ethers. Lator World, wy. Av. 1904, 22, 
18. Reacnes best puid classvf workmen inU.S 





mapa 
West Chester. Local hag tad 


daily. W. H. Hedavon At e. 

1904, 15.180 (3). tt ‘its suth year. 
Sr In t. 

and viotnity for t its field. ion 
rf to a a 8, oe 18 a home 


Chester County is second 
Py Phe "State in agricultural wealth. 


Willlamaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
ee. Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. Smith 

& Thompson, leps., New York and Chicago. 

York. Dispatch, daily. Avera Sor 1904 
8.974. Enters two-thirda of York homies, ‘ 


RHODE {SLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Times. Ct gg Sor 
six months ending June 30th, 1905, 16,813. 


Providence, Daily Journal, 17.290 (@0). 
Sunday,20. 486 (@@). Evening Bulletin 87. 886 





averaye 1904. Providence Journal Co.. pubs, 
Weaterly, fun. Geo. H. Utter, Lenght Average 
1904, 4.480. Ouly daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Oharieston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
for first 3 months 1905 4.110. Apr. 4,458. 


Columbia, State. Actual average for 1904, 
seer 164 copies. (OO) ne; semi-weekly 
2.251. Sunday 9.41 17 (OO). Act ct. aver. for jirst 
7 months of 1905, daily 9,038 13 Sunday 10.594, 
t2 The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 


ltzet<yy anteed by the publishers of 
re ND the American Newspaper Di- 


rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 

TENNESSEE. 
gag Se <a Journal and Trib 
une. Daily average year ending 
Jan. 34, 1905, hes (hk). Weekly 

GUAR average 1904, 14,513 
AN One of only three papers in 
TEED the South, and ouly paper in 
Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 


Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence end adr ertising patronage. 


Chattanooga. Crabtree's Weekly Press. Aver- 
age April and May, 88,082, 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04,.11,.482. Lednear- 
est competitor 11,000 in adr rert’ng. ‘04, 6 days V8.7. 


Memphis. Commercial Appeal, daily. Sunday, 
weekly. Average ist 6 mos, 847 daily 88.2751. 
Sunday, 55.247. weeilu, 8 4,408. 
Thom: pson, Representatives N N.Y. & Chicago. 


N asia Banner, daily. daily. Aver. for year 1903 
18.772: for 1904, 20.708. Average Ma 
April, May, 81,887. : 


TEXAS. 

Denton. Record and Chronicle, Daily av- 
1904, 816. Weekly av., 2,775. The daily and 
weeitly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. _ 

E] Paso. Herald. Av.’04. 4,211 ; May.’05, 5.015. 
Merchants'canrass showed Herald in 30%, of El Paso 
homes. Only Paso paper eligible to Roll of 
Houor, J. P. Smart, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


San + a Standard, ndard, weekly Average for 


1904, 2 
VERMONT. 
Barre. Times, dailv. F. FB. Langley. Aver. 1904 
8.161;for six mouths, 1905, 8,868, 
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Burlington, Daily News, S comming. Actual 
daily average ~~ 6. ois last 6 ee see 
last 3 mos., 7,024 ; last month, 7,84 


Bartiagten. oo Daily av. 03, 5.566. 
'04,6.682. Largest vity and State circulution. 
Examined. by Assoc’n of Americun Advertisers. 

Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, Beet. Av- 
erage 3 mouths ending June 1, 1905,4,138 


8t. Albans, p Mecnengee, daily. Actual average 
Sor 1904, 8,166. 
‘VIRGINIA. 
Norfoik. Dispatch, 1904, 9.400; 1905, June 
11,542. July, 11, 944. August, 18,071. 


Richmond. News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
datly — 1904, se ¥ a (see fnaaet ane. 
paper Director 0 equal in ing 
power between Wunineton es and Atlanta, <a 


Rieh mond, Times-Dispatch 

mornin, _ ‘ 

Actual daily average year end- 

Gua ing December. 1904,20.172. High 
rice circulation with no waste 

re No or duplication. In ninety per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 


WASHINGTON. 
meg fia. Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2.289; 
Y, 1,465. Only paper with tele. reports. 

Taeoma. Ledger. Dy. av. 1904, 14.864; Sy., 
18.475: wy., 9.524. Aver. 6 mos.,enaing June 
80, 1906, Daily, 15,189. Sunday, 19,771. 

Tacoma. News. Daily average 5 months end- 
ing May 31,16,82%. Suturday issue, 17.4909. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average ne. 
Sor jirst six months of 1905, 4,380. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province. daily. Arerage for 
1904,%7, 426; Ang.. 1935, %.542. H. DeC . 
U. S. kepr., Chicayo and New York. 


Vietorla, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co, Aver. Sor 1903, 8,695 ; for 1904, 4,856 (sf). 
MANITOBA. CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 


erage for 14. daily, 25.698; weeny, 15,801. 
Daily, September, 1905; —- 


eee BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


John. Star. Actual daily average for 
olka November, December, 1904, 6,091. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Walifax. Herald (OO) > Evening Mail 
Circulation, 1904, 15,688. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Average for 194, 6,000. 


Toronto, The News. Sworn ewerage Aatee cir- 
culation for June, 1905, 89.496. Advertising 
rate 3c. Jaa run of’ paper. The largest cir- 
culution of any evening paper published in On- 


Parkersburg, Sentinel. daily, R. E. Hornor, tario. 


pub. Average Jor 194, 2.820. 


Wheeling. News. Daily paid cire. 911.517 (3). 
— pacb crrc., 11,928 (sf). For 12months up 
toa Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to abe poaer two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee. Evening bh ey. AV.1904 
26,201; Aug. 1965, 26.778 (OO 


Milwaukee. Journal, daily. - el Co., pub. 
Yr. end. Sept., 195, 39,381, Sept., 1905,42.598. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. dauy. Average for 
1904, 7,281. First eiyht months 1905, 7.608. 


Wisconsin Agricultartet. Bociee, Wik... 
Estab. 1877. 


Wiennein paper cance “ae 
tion 18 guaranteed by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory. Actual 
average for 1903. 88,181: for 1904, 

7.254; for year ended July 31, 
1905, 40,192. N. Y. Office. Tem le 
Court. 'W. C. Richardson, gr. 





Toronto. Ev. Telegram. D’y, av. 1904.81.884. 
Aug.,’05,88,808. Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 


Toronto. Star daily. Daily average cir- 
culation for July, 1905, & 57,840, , 


QUEBEC. CAN. 


Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
aver. daily 1904, 28,350 ; weekly, 18,886. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co., 
Ltd., publishers. .ictual average 1904. daily, 
$0,259; Av. Mar., ’05, 95.826. Sat., 118. $92. 


Montreal. Star.dv.&wy. Graham&Co. Av. 
~ 03, dy. 55.127. wy. or 269. Av. for 1904, 
dy. 56,795, wy. 125.240 


Sherbrooke. Daily Record. Guaranteed av., 
1904, 4,917; August, 1905, 6,688., 








upon and backed by the 





The Roll of Honor is considered by those publishers 
who make regular use of it the most effective, cheapest 
and quickest means of setting circulation figures fo date 
before the American advertisers. 
a newspaper directory to date; it chronicles the facts of 
last month, last week—of yesterday. 

There is no service like it to be had anywhere—based 


Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, its value to 
publisher and advertiser becomes of unusual importance. 


The Roll of Honor is 


rules and requirements of 
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(eo) GOLD MARK PAPERS@6) 


Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Beorene. 
r Directory, one hundred and twelve are reapmngen from all the others by the so-called gold 














Saves (© ©). 


a 





Apnouncements under this 


blicati having the gold marks in the 


Directory, cost 20 cents per line a week, two > Emon (the smallest advertisement accepted) cost 


$20.80 Lor a full year, 10 per cent 


iscount, or $18.72 per year spot cash. if paid whoily in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE EVENING STAR (@O), Washington, D.C. 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. amp. 1905, Da 
40,728 (OO), Sunday 50.102, Wkly Pore. 


gue MORNING NEWS (© ©), Savannah, Ga 
good newspaper r in every sense; witha well-to- 
dorehentele, with many wants and ample means. 
Oniy morning daily within one hundred miles. 


ILLINOIS, 


GRAIN DEALERS_ JOURNAL (QO), Chicago. 
Largest circulation; best in ; best in point of quality. 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in en. and Territory. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only pope | in yo 


ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads b: 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER -JOU ot (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOOT AND SHOE KECORDEK, Boston (© ©), 
greatest trade paper; circuiation universal. 


enpetoe PILOT (©:9), every Saturday. Roman 
tholic, Patrick M. Donanoe, manager. 


nosros EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold inark daiiy in Boston. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION lag de {eo ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Engian 

TEXTILE bong RECORD (©6), Boston, is 


the “bible” of the textile i ‘dustry, Send for 
booklet. “The renee Mill Trade.” 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minneapolis, Minn ear. Covers 
Sit ar we e all pda? the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” ao hey journal (©©). 


NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (©©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 
THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Reamne, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this sec! 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (QO). First in 
its class in circulation. influe influence and prestige, 


VOGUE (09). the authorit; omhere By! fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; $4a Sear. «1-1: ‘. 24th St., N.Y. 


THK JRON AGE E 98), (QQ), extablished Lag Fn 
ve fleids, 


PBGIREERING NEWS (@©©).—An acknowl- 
yo ity.—Tribune, Lawrence, Kan. 

ews prints more transient ads than ail 

other technical papers; 144 & 3c. a.word. 77ry it. 


HARDWARE ———, megenine, 
Bs 1904. at goue, renee 
away, N.Y. 





. MALL 





NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leadin 3 Bs newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©) 
established 1874; covers foreign and domestic 
electricai purchasers: largest weekly circalation, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


EW YORK ee (© ©). daily and Sun- 
an Established A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date Ha, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES (© ©). daily, 
“All the news that’s fit to print’ into over 100,000 
homes within 25 miles of Times Square ; rigidly 
censors advertising ; quantity of quality. 


ONO. 
CINCINNATL Pat og © Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. aot advertising 


meaium in prosperous Middle West. Rates anda 
information supplied hy Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


“THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS” is a Gold Mark 
0) Newspaper, a Roll of Honor Newspaper, 
a Guaranteed Star Newspaper, the three 
most desirable characteristics for any News- 
paper. Circulation, daily average 1904, 113,242. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (@©)—Independence 
Halland Public Ledger are Philadelphia's land 
marks; only paper ai lowed in thousands of Pnila- 
detphia homes Circulation now larger than in 

years. 52,540 more advertixemenis April, May, 
Sune and July than same period 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH «o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect tirst to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a poeae most 
profitable to advert tines. rgest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (©), Columbia, 8. C. hest 
quality, lat gest circulation in south Sane 


VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK [LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of No:folk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WISCONSIN, 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
@©©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
s3 than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 


HE HALIFAX RERALD id VEN- 
ING MalL. Circulation 1, CBr? q 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








CALIFORNIA, 


T= OAKLAND TRIBUNE—Ten to seventeen clas- 
sified columns prove its worth. 


OVULORADO. 
late Denver Post, Sunday edition. Oct. 8, 
1905, contained 6.277 different classified ads, 
a total of 123 1-10 rrr ‘Lhe Post is the big 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want Saverdanes in the lost _is dc. 
per line each insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECT ICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
population ; ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent .s word a day. 
jg cents a word @ week. “Agen Wanted,” 
-» half cent a word aday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 








IOWA. 

HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl. 
morning paper; carries more “want” 
vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 

cent a word. 


T HE Des Moines Capital guarantees the Jarg- 
est circulation in city of Des Moines of 
py Bm daily newspaper. It is the want ad medium 
Rate, one amt a word. By the month, 








$1 riine. It is <8 ic. 
Saturday the big ‘day. sennaes 
es 
HE ies more Want ads 


EVENING EXPRESS ca: 
than all cher Portland. dailion combined. 


MARYLAND. 


Mt Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any _— Baitimore daily. It is the 








HE EVENING and Sunpay Stak, Washingt 
D. C. (© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT Ans of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS, 
EORIA (I1L.) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word word each issue. 


ggg? = eases hd DAILY NEWS is the city’s 
ad” directory and one of the great- 

est “wanted” mediums of the RS pone & t has 
no Sunday issue, but is published every evening 
— are and holidays. During the year 
paper was issued 3i0 days; during that 

it published 11,095 columns of classifiea ad- 
Yertising, consisting of 628,538 individual udver- 
ents; of this number, 201.666 were transmit- 

ted to ‘the DalLy NEWS. office by a. 


Want Ad medium of itimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

25 CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DaILy ENTER- 

2 PRISE, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
Wantads. Circulation exceeds 10,000. 


MBE BOSTON TRAVELER publishes more Want 

adver tising than any other exclusively even- 
ing paper in its field.and every advertisement 
is paid for at the established rates. 


HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
icg educational medium in New England. 

lt prints more advertisements of schools and in. 

structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


Bore GLOBE, daily and Sunday, first six 
months of 1905, printed a total of 217,465 
ified ads. and there were no trades, deals or 


\ 





leven t the 
reception of such ads from nearly 600 drug store 
agencies and from thousands of individual cus- 
tomers chroughous Chicago and its adjoining 
territo: These advertisements are. for the 
fence of ~ <9 readers, carefully classified 
under 199 different classification headings. No 
= “want-ads” are @ published. The DaILy NEws 
idly all ble advertising. 
The valve of the classified columns of the DAILY 
NEws to the advertisers is shown by the very 
rapid on of this kind of aaverse ng in the 
r. During the year 1903 it increased 133 col- 
umns over 1902, notwithetanding an inereaso in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases 314 columns 
over 1903, or an average of a column a day 
“Nearly yan ge A who reads the Engiveh lan- 
forge und or about Chicago reads the 
AILY News,” says the Post-office Review. 


INDIANA. 
‘HE Terre Haute STaR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 

onecent per word. 

HE Indianapolis News during the year 1904 
‘printed 126.207 more classified advertise- 
ments than all other oop ot indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 273,730 separate 

paid Want aas during that til that time. 


HE Star Lea a. e. composed of Indianapolis 
“TAR. Mun Star and Terre Haute STAR; 
general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each, one 
i per word; combined rate, two cents per 





SE Indianapoiis STAR is the Want ad medium 
of Indianapolis. It printed during the 
year of 1904 491.313 lines of Wantads. During 
the month of December the STAR printed 17,335 
lines of classified financial advertising. This is 
4.275 lines more than published by any other IJn- 
Sy rs. for the same period. The 
n Decem 1904. printed 13.060 lines; the 
Sentinel 4,516 ines. ‘and the Sun 2.630 lines. The 
Indianapolis STaR accepts no classified advertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 
HE Marton LEADER is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads, 
TS. Muncie STaR is the recognized Want ad 
ee of Muncie. It prints four times ay 
much classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combined. 


discounts. ‘ This was a gain of 3,959" want” ads 
over the same period of 1904, and was 71,l45more 
than any other oo [oad carried durin; ing the 
first six months of 
ene: 
AGINAW CouRIzR-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day paper; result getter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 13,500; lc. word; 4c. subsequent. 


MINNESOTA, 
a MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
been. for many years. It is the oldest Minne- 
polis daily and 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 odd each day over and avove any 
other Minneapolis daily. its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis. by 
many ——— than any other evening paper. 
It of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
neapdlis daily carries anywhere near the num- 
ber of id Sees advertisements or the 
amount in volom 
On Repreniber “24. 1905. the Times censed 
publieation. and the entire eubscription lst 
for daily and Sunday was turned over an 
consolidated with the circulation of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. 
THE ST. PAUL DISPATCH IS ALL YOU NEED 
in St Paul for Want Ads. It carries more 
advertising than all other St. Paul mediums 
combined. The sworn average daily circulatien 
of the St. Paul DispatcH for August, 1905, was 
61.932. It is the only newspaper of its circula- 
tionin St. Paul or Minneapolis that charges full 
rates for all classifications of want ads. The Au-- 
gust want advertising shows an average daily 
increase of 798 lines over same month in 1904. 
Seven telephone trunk lines assist in receiving 
this classified business. 
‘(RE Minneapolis JouRNAD carried over 49 
r cent as Want ads during aed 
905, than any other Minneapolis daily. No free 
Wants and no objectionable Wants. Circulation, 
1998, 57.039; 1904. 64.333; first 9 months 1905, 67,605; 
September, 68,043. 
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MISSOURI. 

Ts Joplin GLoBE carries more Want ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. 
word. Minimum. » 15e. 


One centa 


MONTANA, 
4 Pas pnorendte. STANDARD is Montana’s 

” medium; ic.a word. Average 
am... ‘isos, 11.359 ; 359; Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JoURNAL AND NEws. combined cir- 
culation over 27,000, Ce Cent a word. 


HE Lincoln Damy Star, t 8TaR, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capitul. Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. lates, 1 cent 
per wo Sunday W ant ads receive extra in- 
rertion in Saturaay afternoon edition if iO ed is 
r=ceived in time, DAILy STAR. Lincoln. Neb. 
NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Dary JourNat—Leading Home 
r; 10to ‘ee Only Want”? Med- 
jum, Cent-a-word. _largest circulation. 
NEWARK. N. 3, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 
NEW YORK. 
7s EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 


gap eed oo mp mg is the best afternoon Want 





LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 


best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY —_. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 
est Want ad inW County. 


LEAN HERALD is the best want ad (classi- 

fied) medium in western New York outside 

of Buffalo. y cents a week for four lines or 
under. 


BY UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
is the only Want Medium in "Buffalo ana the 
stron Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


= Sena. of emp New York. Bet- 
medium for wants and other classified 
utter than any other paper in Albany, and 
— a — greater than all other 
y papers in that city. 
| ep A INK published weekly. The rec- 
nized and leading Wantad medium for 
want Pad mediums, order articles, auvertis- 
ing novelties, veiating, written circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and ogy 4 anything which 
interests and Apr advertisers and busi- 
ness men. led advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue i, 7 words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


RAND FORKS HERALD. Circ. Sept. 05, 6,515. 
Examination by A. A. A., June 06. Biggest 
Daily in.N. D. La Coste & Maxwell, N. Y. Rep’s. 





OMLO, 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium. ic. per word. Largest circulation 
T= MANSFI-LD News publishes daily more 
Want ads than any other 20.000 population 
newspa T 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25¢.; one cent.per each additional word. - 


' .OKLAHOMA. ; 
T= OxLXHOMAN: Okla. City, 15.140. Publishes 
more Wantsthan any four Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THE PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN! 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN_ bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 
delphia pearly a 


THE BULLETIN 
Net paid daily average circulation for 
September : 


207,9% copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





A KNOWN PULLER 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


The GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE 


has proven itself to be the best adver- 
tising medium in Philadelphia, and 
we have tried practically all of the 
Philadelphia papers. 

J. FREDK. THORNE, Adv. Mgr. 
Force of Life Chem. Co., New York, 





HE Chester, Pa., TImEs carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
T=. HE Columbia STaTE (©©) carries more Want 
8 than any others. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
7 Burlington Daity NgEws is the popular 
aper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches t twice as many people as any other a4 
carries more Want ads. a bgolutel 
any aavertiser in Burlington aia. 


VIRGINIA. 
HE News LEADER, et none a mm 
except Sunday, Richmond argest 
1 p.. and 


circulation by long odds (28,575 aver. 
the cen nen want adverti 
Classified advts,, one A aword per 
. cash in vance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


OANADA, 


MRE: Halifax HBRALD (©©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia's recognized Want ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada without escepsion. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 


\HE Dane TELEG: St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad um of the maritime provinces. 
Largest chreulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada, Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


f{.HE Montreal DalLy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other er yoage 

dailies combinea. The Famity H 

WEEELY STAR Carries more W ant advertisemente 

than omy oiher weekly papel paper ia Canada, 


Win: nipes Free P) PRESS carries more 

eS want raltatrpaae or than any other 

daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 

of this nature: than are contained in al) the other 

aily papers published in the Canadian Lape 
west combined. | i i the FREK PRESS ca: 

ries a larger volume of gen neral advertising 

than any other daily paper i paper in the Domini 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
Bee Want , Covers entire Province. Great- 
medium on the Canadian Pacifie 





ADVERTISING THE: CLASSI: 
FIED. 


Mary had a little lamb, 
Its coat was poor and old. 
She feared that in the winter 
The lamb would die of cold. 
She searched and looked ‘and looked 
and searched, 
No garments could she find, 
Till friends suggested Telegram 
Exchange “Ads.” to her mind. 
—N. Y. Telegram. 
FOUNDATIONS OF FORTUNES 


Are being laid every day by prudent 





3° 


men with surplus funds. These men 
can take no chances—in the main, con- 
tent for a fair return with the flight 
ears. ‘ : 
of ist many of these investments—if 
judiciousiy made—will return hand- 
Some fortunes to their owners, su 
buying rea. estate it is weil to wait 
until tne right opportunity comes along 
—may ve tw-day, to-morrow, next wek 
or month. i 
These facts are recognized by some 
of the most successful operators in 
Manhattan—and their activity along 
these lines is daily being imitated by 
thousands who consult the American's 
“Rea. Estate” columns  daily—well 
knowing that if’ what they seck does 
not appear one day it may the next. 
Unexcelled real estate offcrings a1. 
opportunities for investment appear 
every day in the American.—N. Y. 
Amer.can. : 
We dont hunt rabbits with battleships 
—nor attack forts with pistols—not 
because we could not kill rabbits with 
a 12-inch gun, for we cou.d; and not 
because we could not take a fort with 
istols, for that is conceivable—but 
cause we try to fit our means to our 
purposes—and in these instances we 
would have rather conspicuous misfits. 
In advertising we don’t use a page 
of space to secure a furnished room— 
nor an inch of space to fill a store with 
customers—not because the page ad 


would not secure a furnished room, 
for it would; and not because an inch 
of space cou:d not draw a store-full 
of customers, for that is conceivable— 
if we offered gold pieces to all comers; 


but because we try to use publicity in 
a rational way. 

A merchant would not expect to lease 
or buid a big store-building as cheap- 
ly as a small one; but it sometimes 
happens that he ge he can keep 
the big store full of buyers with the 
same expenditure for publicity as he 
would make for the smaller store. No- 
body knows just why the merchant is 
ever seized with this aberration—but 
unless he quickly throws it off he finds 
himse f “taking the count,” with the 
sheriff holding the watch. 

To fill a big store every business 
day, with buyers, is the same problem 
as that of filling the little store, or the 
any-size store; the solution, in any case, 
being “adequate (sufficient) publicity,” 
and, incidental'y, no store ever had 
this—and charm of store-keeping is 
partly in the fact that no one has yet 
sounded its possibilities-as no store 
has been advertised as fully and per- 
sietuatiy and aggressively and enthus- 
iastical B, as it might have been.—Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, Norfolk, Va, ’ 

The latest labor saving device, Even- 
ing Telegram Exchange Ads. Don’t 
tramp miles looking for automobiles, 
auction sales, are goods, bicycles, books, 
boats, boarders, board, business 
chances, clothing, country produce, 
country board, dogs, birds, etc.; dress- 
makers and milliners, electric fans and 
appliances, furnished flats and houses, 
furnished rooms, furniture, garden im- 
plemerts, gems and jewelry, guns and 
sporting goods, ma'e help, female help, 
hors¢és and carriages, lost and fourid 
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articles, loans, machinery and_ tools, 
medical goods, ofhce and store fixtures, 
optical goods, cameras, pawn tickets, 
palmists, ciairvoyants, pianos, musica! 
instruments, real estate excnange, real 
estate for gale, r estate wanted, 
summer cottages, launches, vehicles, 
room and board, mae situations, 
female situations, stamps, coins, stocks 
and bonds, unfurnished rooms, type- 
writers. Read the Telegram’s exchange 
columns. You'll fing usb what you 
want.—New York Telegram, 

Just as surely as water runs down 
hill is it a fact that, of al forms of 
investment in vogue to-day, none can 
compare with real estate from the view 
point of safety and rich returns, 

Who cannot recall among his own 
acquaintances men whose wealth came 
directly from investments mae earlier 
in desirab.e real estate? kbvery city 
numbers among its inhabitants hun- 
dreds of such people. 

These men, with wise foresight, in- 
vested their surpius cash in promising 
real estate that in the natural course 
of events was sure to grow more and 
more valuable. 

Thousands of men to-day are doing 
the same thing, and these thousands 
find nowhere such rich opportun.ties— 
and in such number—as tnose daily ap- 
pearing in the “Real Estate” co.umns 
of the American.—New York Ameri- 
can, 

Go-carts, pianos, books, pictures, car- 
pets, furniture, china, rugs, suits, over- 
coats, graphophones, music boxes, gas 
heaters, ice boxes, bath tubs, lumber, 
coal, paints, cameras, rings, typewriters, 
desks, sewing machines, bicycles, show- 
cases, horses, buggies, s, hares, 
dogs, birds, trade paper, stocks, real 
estate, etc., are offered in exchange in 
the advertisements published in to-day’s 
issue among the want ads under the 
classification ‘“Everybody’s Exchange.” 
It is interesting to read them.—Chicago 
Record-Herald, 

Watch the liner pages Wednesday 
and Saturday. Real estate and busi- 
ness chances. Great snaps. Put your 
idle money to work. Journal liners 
will help you.—Detroit Journal. 

Lost Articles. If something were 
missing in your office, you would nat- 
ural-y ask your employees or your as- 
sociates to help you find it. Isn’t it 
just as natural when you have lost 
anything in the city at large, on the 
street, in the cars, or at the theater, 
to te] other people about it, and let 
them help you? The most effective 
way to aks od oat — . 
9 us e it and Found columns o 
the New York Times. - 

Listen—Every person on earth has 
something in his possession he no ‘ong- 
er has any use fog, but don’ know 
what to do with. That person will he 
interested in the Journal Barter and 
Exchange department. Why !eave that 
wheel, washing machine, sewing ma- 
chine, rifle, revo'ver, tennis set, cro- 
quet set, mandolin, violin and a hun- 
dred other things lying around the 
basement or attic until ruined, when @ 
small ad in the Barter and Exchange 
department will bring you the mogey 





for them, or something in exchange 
tuat you want. 

Too busy, you say? Then turn it 
over to the wife or children and they 
will surprise you. Try it. 

The cost—one cent a word, or five 
cents a line if inserted three times.— 
Detroit Journal. 

Rooms and boarding places. Hun- 
dreds of. .ittle ads like this appear daily 
in the Record-Herald: 


Grant Place, 60—Nicely Furnished 
large double front, also single rooms; 
large closets, running water; parlor and 
piano; reasonable, 


More board, louging and room ad- 
vertisements can be tound in the want 
pages of the Record-Herald than in 
any other Chicago paper.—Chicago 
Record-Herald, js 

The servant question? Vacation days 
are about over, and that trouble of se- 
curing om help again bothers the 
housewife. A want inserted in the 
coumns of the German Daily Gazette 
will take away the worry and trouble. 
Main office—o24 Arch street. Satis- 
factory results guaranteed or advert.se- 
ment will be re-inserted free of charge. 
—Philadelphia German Gazette. 

The liner columns of the Journal are 
the “‘iittle mills of publicity.” They 
do not grind so slowly as “the mills 
of the goa, but they grind just as 
thoroughly—Detroit Journal. 

The world seems greased for the 
occasion—so Bi lings says—when a man 
begins to slip backwards. It’s just as 
easy to grease the upward progress if 
you use Journal liners for the lubri- 
cator. 








You'll say so after a single 
trial—Detroit Journal. 
A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
EDITORIAL. 


THE LAW OF AVERAGES, 

The law of averages in human affairs 
is as unrepealable as the law of gravi- 
tation. The suspension of this law, 
for one day, would mean “chaos come 
again” in the .ives of men. Imagine 
some of the things that might happcn. 
All of the people who will ride in the 
street cars in the course of a year 
clamor to ride in one day; or all of 
the people who in the course of a year 
stay at home for a day conclude to do 
so on the same day! 

Under the law of averages a store 


will gain a half dozen new customers 
and lose half as many old ones in a 
day. Under a suspension of the law 
the totals are arrived at in an 


yearl 

hour. Dader the law of averages 
half of the people of Meriden in_ the 
course of ten years will have visited 
‘New Haven or Hartford. Under a 
suspension of this daw all of these 
people will conclude to make this visit 
on the same day! y 

It is easy to see that a suspension 
of the law of averages wou'd turn civil- 
ization topsy-turvy in a moment—would 
fill grave-yards and bankrupt insurance 


companies—ever-populate prisons and 
‘asylums—call the disasters of years 
into a space of days. But the law 


will not be suspended for a moment: of 
time—it is an unchanging statute, en- 
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the relentless prosecutors, 
Time and Fate. ‘Ihe safety of human 
enterprises lies in this same jaw. It 
reguiat.s the results of effort, rewards 
industry and aggressiveness as surcly 
as it rebukes inertia. 

Without this beneficent law Want 
Advertising would provably - go - out 
of fashion—its results coud not be 
forecasted. Under the law Want 
Advertising becomes a force almost 
tractable, almost controllable. The iaw 
of averages means that when you come 
to fee. the need of something, some 
one else ceases to feel its need—and 
you can secure it; when your servant 
eaves you, someone else’s has left, 
too, and is looking for another place; 
when your tenant moves, some other 
family moves, some other family has 
become dissatisficd with their quarters 
and will seek the house you advertise; 
when you conclude to play golf some 
golf-player has gotten tired of it, and 
will trade his outfit for your set of 
Dickcns—and so, all aong the line of 
needs and wants, the law of averages 
keeps at work, through the want ads, 
in adjusting things. 

And the same law assures you that 
while not all of the readers of the pa- 
per will read your want advertisement 
in the Record, an average number 
will do so; and that while your adver- 
tisement may not appeal to even all of 
these, it wil appeal to some of them. 
And so, hitched up with the law of 
averages, Want Advertising in t 
Record becomes a pretty sure reliance 
in times of perplexity or need.—Rec- 
ord-Republican, Meriden, Conn. (Copy- 
right by Showalter Service, New 
York City.) 


WHERE THE PUBLISHER LOSES 
PENNIES. 


forced by 


Publishers of daily newspapers in 
the United States secm to be unaware 
of the fact that their papers may be 
mailed to persons in Canada at the 
usual. pound rates. I am a subscriber 
to a daily paper published within a 
ston’s throw of the general postoffice 
at Washington, yet each number comes 
to me with postage stamps of the value 
of three cents, and the Sunday edition 
comes with 5 -cents’ worth of postage 
stamps. It appears that many of our 
publishers fail to avail themselves of 
the advantages given them under the 
international postal union.—U. S. Con- 
sular Reports. 


44> 





Drespen has an odd institution, a 
municipal newspaper, not like. New 
York’s City Record, but a real journal 
printing the news of the day, -It was 
hequéathed to. Dresden by Dr. Gunt. It 
has a large circulation and is the’ chief 
advertising medium of the neighbor- 
hood. Its profits are applied to beauti- 
fving the city and to charity—New 
York Tribune. 


6 

Durtne the Shah of Persia’s visit to 
Paris he received large numbers of pills 
and patent medicines, guaranteed to 
cure his numerous ills, These he com- 
manded various members of his suite 
to. take, and was very strict about be- 
ing informed of the effectsx—Exchange. 
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OR the primary purpose of obtaining new sub- 
f scribers a copy of Printers’ Ink for November 1— 
press day as above stated—will be mailed to 21,000 
names, making a total edition for November 1 of over 
36,000 copies. 

The extra copies are sent to as many names, marked 
personal. Every copy so marked goes to a bank, banker, 
trust company, or financial institution interested in ad- 
vertising. 

Every party addressed needs Printers’ Ink and its 
helpful weekly suggestions and information, and many 
of them will be convinced of this fact by the time the 
Little Schoolmaster will let up on them. . 

a 

If you are the publisher of a newspaper or magazine of 

character, one that has a story and facts worth presenting 


to an advertiser, you can find no better, no more effective 
and economical medium than Printers’ Ink, and particularly 
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no more advantageous single issue than the special edition 
above set forth. 

The same argument is true for anyone else who makes 
or deals in anything which large and small advertisers use, 
or ought to use, in the conduct of their business. 





Although the November 1 edition goes to 21,000 extra 
and especially valuable names, the usual rates only will be 
charged, as stated below. 


FORMS CLOSE OCTOBER 25, 1905 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents a line, $3 one inch, $10 quarter page, $20 half page, $40 for 
whole page. For advertisements in specified positions, if granted, 
double price wlll be charged. A discount of 5 per cent may be 
deducted if check is sent with order and copy. 











VK GUBLISHING COMPANY, 


|. ZINHG, Manager, 
(up-@Mirs), New York City. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 
eer 


ednesday. Subscription 
ear. one dojlar for six 
1 n receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year eacn and a larger pum- 
ber at the same rate. Five cenis acopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from «tereo- 
always possidle to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more. but in 
= such cases the charge will be five doliarsa 
updred. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 

Advertisements 2 cents a line, pear] measure, 
16 lines to the inch «$3: 200 lines to the page ($40). 

Vor ee selected by the a.ver- 
tisers, it granted, douvle price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in aavance of a of publication. 

Contracts by the rionth, quarter or year ma; 

discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paia Pao rata. 

Two lines smuliest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 


se; ree. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
week in advance. 

Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded 

eens 
Cuar.es J. ZInGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 

London Agent, F.W. Sears.50-52 Ludgate Hill.EC 


NEW YORK, OCT. 18, 1005. __ 














PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space oniy for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 





ADVERTISING SOUTH 
CAROLINA’S PROS- 
PERITY. 


In a recent Sunday issue the 
State, of Columbia, S. C., printed 
letters from leading bankers in 
that State, showing the prosper- 
ous condition of its people in 
every city, town and village. On 
the Sunday previous a series of 
letters from superintendents of 
public and private schools was 
printed, showing the demand for 
education that has followed 
good times, good crops and 
plentiful money on the farms. 
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THE Peoria, Ill., Herald-Tran- 
Script gained 10,643 inches of ad- 
vertising in September of this 
year over September, 1904. The 
Herald-Transcript is eligible for 
the Roll of Honor. 


TRADE JOURNAL EXPERT 
OPENS NEW YORK 
OFFICE, 

Colonel Robert Mitchell Floyd, 
publisher of the Trade Press List, 
Boston, will spend his winter in 
New York, and has opened an 
office for his publication at 66 
Beaver street. Colonel Floyd 





y is secretary of the New England 


Trade Press Association, and 
through his valuable journal has 
become an authority on the trade 
and technical press of the entire 
world. 


POISON LABEL ON COS- 
METICS. 


The Indiana State Board of 
Health has decreed that all cos- 
metics sold in that State must 
hereafter bear a poison label, 
with skull and crossbones, else 
their sale will be illegal and the 
seller arrested. The State chem- 
ist says, after investigation, that 
practically all such preparations 
contain corrosive  sublimate 
which, harmless as an external 
application, is deadly poison in- 
ternally. The ruling is made as 
a means of protection to chil- 
dren and ignorant persons. 








Tue New York postoffice is ap- 
parently working on the principle 
that any old time is good enough 
for newspaper mail. About a half 
or a fourth is delivered with a 
semblance of punctuality; the re- 
mainder comes around in accumu- 
lations bearing the marks of a 
week or two weeks’ antiquity. 
Three days for. a newspaper from 
Philadelphia, four from Boston, 
and a week from Washington, 
equals stage coach days. Even 
that snail’s pace is better than no 
delivery, as is not infrequently the 
case. The reason for this neglect 


of newspaper mail is one of the 
mysteries of this postoffice—N. Y. 
Sun, 























SPECIAL ISSUE OF 
“POWER.” 


The December issue of Power, 
Néw York, which goes to press 
November 1, is an annual spe- 
cial number, mailed to 35,000 
buyers of power supplies. A 
classified index of this issue is 
printed separately in book form, 
and it is usually preserved 
throughout the year as a refer- 
ence, 


BOSTON JOURNAL DOING 
WELL. 








Frank A. Munsey has left the 
Boston Journal alone for nearly 
two years now, it is said, with 
the result that that daily is re- 
ported to be doing very nicely 
under Charles Wingate, its busi- 
ness manager. Boston advertis- 
ing men say that if Mr. Munsey 
leaves it alone two years more it 
will be a desirable property. A 
daily average of 65,000 copies is 
now claimed. 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER 
TO 


MR. GEORGE P. ROWELL. 


A number of the friends of Mr. Geo. P 
Rowell have arranged to mark the occasion 
of his retirement from a long, honorable and 
successful business career by tendering him 
a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday, 
October 31st, at 7 p. m. ‘ 

Your co-operation is desired in making this 
event, as far as possible, worthy of the un- 

ualed services rendered by Mr. Rowell to 
the cause of advertising, as well as of the 
high esteem, great respect and affectionate 
regard in which he is held by all who know 





im. 
Price of dinner, $10 including wine. A 
lication for as many seats as desired, should 
| made to the treasurer to the committee 
incharge—Mr. Philip A Conne,Saks & Com- 
any, Herald Square—not later than Friday, 
tober 27th, and should be accompanied by 
remit : Z 
General Stewart L. Woodford wil] preside. 
COMMITTEE IN CHARGE. 
Francis H, Legcert, Chairman. 
Arremas Warb  Cwarces H.'TAYUOR 
. WALTER THOMPSON F. W. AYER 
oun LEE Manin Frank B. Noyes 


RANK PRESBREY H. B. Harpinc 
W. W. Hatrocx Louis Wit8y 
Puitip A. Conne M M. GittaM 
Juves P. Storm H. F Gunnison. 


F. James Grgson, Secretary, 
Care of New York 7smes. 





While Mr. Rowell might question 
the delicacy of giving undue publicity 
to the affair in these columns; yet all 
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know he would particularly regret 
should any old friend or well-wisher 
fail to have knowledge of the occa- 
sion; and to know that he who has the 
greatest desire to be present will be 
the one guest whose presence will be 
most appreciated. Commenting on the 
affair, the Brooklyn Zagéz, in its issue 
of October 8th, says: 

The dinner to be given 
Rowell is exciusively a token of 
esteem, love and gratitude. Those who 
came in personal contact with him dur- 
ing his long, honorable career devoted 
to that part of newspaperdom which is 
the sinew and bone thereof, count by 
the thousand, and those who have been 
benefited by the unequaled services ren- 
dered by Mr. Rowell to the cause of 
advertising are numbered by hundreds 
of thousands. 

The editor of the Mational Adver- 
tiser allows himself to become very 
enthusiastic in the kind endorsement 
he extends to the projected compli- 
ment. In his issue of October 7th, 
one may read: 


LET IT BE A REAL LOVE FEAST. 
On Tuesday, October 31, 1905, at 7 
p. m., a dinner will be tendered to Mr. 
George P. Rowell, marking the occa- 
sion of his retirement from a long, 
honorable and successful business ca- 
reer, the dinner being a tribute of the 
esteem in which he is he.d by his 
friends, 
_ The committee, wise enough to real- 
ize that no banquet hall in the world 
is big ——— to_ accommodate all the 
friends of Mr. Rowell, did the best 
thing they cou:d do under the circum- 
stances, namely, made the price of par- 
ticipation somewhat exclusive and then 
selected the very largest banquet hall, 
that of the Waldorf-Astoria, though, 
in spite of this, only an insignificant 
portion of his Triende wi.l be accom- 
modated. 

The announcement of this dinner 
shou-d, and doubtless will, serve as a 
signal to one of the greatest demon- 
strations of affection and admiration a 
private citizen has ever received, 

New York has seen pretty big affairs 
in the “dinner” line of its public life. 

Prince Henry was feasted by the 
captains of industry of America and 


to Mr. 


by Mr. Ridder, of the New York 
ytagts-Zeitung; Mr. Witte, the Rus- 
sian peace envoy, was the guest of Mr. 


Harvey, but-—let us be st antl con- 
fess the truth—these “feasts of reason 
and flows of soul’? were stiff, lame af- 
fatrs, ‘because their “raison d’etre” 
were vanity, conceit, self-aggrandize- 
ment, sycophancy, or at least to a 
great extent so; love, devotion, admi- 
ration, gratitude for past meritorious 
service to the world at large had but 
mighty little share in them. 

The dinner to be given to Mr. 
Rowell is exclusive'y a token of esteem, 
love and gratitude. 

Those who came in personal contact 
with him during his long, hoyporatile 
career devoted to that part of news- 
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paperdom which is the sinew and bone 
thereof, count by the thousand, and 
those who have been benefited by th 
unequaled services rendered by Mr. 
Rowell to the cause of advertising are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands. 
It is probably unparalleled that an- 
other man carrying on business for 
forty years, as Mr. Rowell did, should 
have had the opportunity to have been 
of such substantial help to so many 
people. The publishers of 23,000 pub- 
lications, their advertising managers, 
their editors and at last, but not at 
least, their hundreds of thousands of 
advertisers, have been the recipients of 
the value of the work he did so well 
and faithfully. . : 
We are now speaking to the initi- 
ated; to them we do not need to pass 


in review Mr. Rowell’s work, nor do, 


we want to furnish material for the 
toastmaster and the speakers of the 
evening. What we do desire to Say, 
however, is that the committee should 
not content itself by making that ban- 
quet a most successful local affair. Let 
it become an affair of all newspaper- 
dom of the United States. Let there 
be auxiliary banquets and  congratula- 
tory meetings throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union, where the 
effect of Mr. Rowell’s work has been 
felt. Those who cannot come to the 
banquet should pay their debt of grat- 
itude and the toll of their esteem by 
letter and one ae a A hundred thou- 
sand congratulatory dispatches should 
pour in, praising him as one who has, 
with his own forceful energy, pushed 
the cause of civilization and progress 
forward and onward. 

Forty years of service in the field of 
newspaper advertising could not have 
tolled into the past without mistakes 
having been made and enemies also. 
From the height of forty years, how- 
ever, the vista is bright, clear, spotless. 
Silent and mute is the tongue of the 
critic, fot the most unscrupulous of 
these, beholding him to-day at the end 
of forty ‘years of indefatigable work 
for advertising, can but bow to him in 
silent admiration, reverence and 
esteem. x 

The writer of this, long ago realizing 
the high value of the services of Mr. 
Rowell, took occasion to write to a 
correspondent attending the organiza- 
tion meeting of the International Adver- 
tisers’ Association the following: “Sup- 
pose you would make a proposition to 
the hundreds of thousands of’ people 
of advertisingdom, who have. been ben- 
efited ‘by the forty years’ work of Mr. 
Rowell, to erect a monument’ in his 
honor. Roweéell’s servicés to the ad- 
vertising world have been as great as 
Shakespeare’s to ‘literature. His figure 
ought to be cast in déathless bronze, 
and his statuette be on the desk of 
every one who makes his living by 
advertising.” : 

To-day we address these words, dic- 
tated by reverence and esteem, to the 
entire advertising world. 4 

All those who indorse our opinion 
and desire to participate should com- 
municate with Mr. F. James Gibson, 


secretary of the committee, care of the 
New York Times. 
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WHAT IS CIRCULATION? 


There are numerous ways and 
methods of stating the circulation 
of a newspaper or periodical. 
Some of them are vastly more 
satisfactory to the man who 
makes them than they are to him 
to whom they are addressed, For 
some reason, more to be surmised 
than to be ascertained by enquiry, 
newspaper conventions and asso- 
ciations are shy about committing 
themselves to any definition of 
what constitutes circulation and 
how it may be ascertained and 
stated or expressed. In PrinTERS’ 
INK for October 11th space was 
given to tthe paragraph printed 
below: 

In a three color folder put out by 
Ainslee’s Magazine the claim is made 
that Ainslee’s reaches 250,000 Ameri- 
can homes each month. Im the 1905 
edition of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory Ainslee’s Magazine is 
given a “C” rating followed by a small 
“2.” This means that the publication 
in question is believed to print at least 
20,000 copies but that the editor of the 
Directory has never been able to get 
a satisfactory statement of circulation. 

e “z” rating is most largely applied 
to periodicals whose publishers are 
better at issuing circulation claims in 
round figures than in sustaining their 
claims by facts and records. 


In the same issue of PriNnTERS’ 
Ink there appeared a definition of 
circulation, based upon the usage 
and long experience of the editor 
of Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. It is here reproduced: 

The circulation of a newspaper or periodi- 
cal is best stated by making known the aver- 
age number of complete and perfect copies 
wage during the preceding twelve months. 

hen this has been ascertained—and verified 
—a statement of what the edition was yester- 
day, or to-day—or wil] be to-morrow—is in- 
teresting and instructive; but without the 
precedent information the later facts have no 
very important bearing in determining the 
value of the publication to a general adver- 
tiser who may have in mind making frequent 
or occasional use of its advertising columns. 


An ex-president, of the Ameri- 


-¢an Newspaper Publishers’ Asso-.. 


ciation, whose attention had been 
directed .to the above definition 
of circulation said: “It is the .only 
fair and reasonable one ‘that can 
be made, but it would be perfectly 
useless to ask our association to 
adopt it. Most newspaper men 
would prefer that there should not 
be any definition of what is meant 
by circulation.” 




















THE FALLACY OF CHEAP 
INQUIRIES, 





There is being written nowadays 
a great deal of matter relating to 
the cost of mail order inquiries. 
Advertising solicitors boast that “a 
ten-line ad in So-and-So’s Maga- 
zine brought the Jones Manufac- 
turing Company 250 inquiries at a 
cost of 15 cents each.” Advertis- 
ing agencies tell wonderful tales of 
result-bringing copy that marvel- 
ously reduced the cost of inquiries. 

To the man who knows the ins 
and outs of the mail order busi- 
ness the question of the cost of the 
inquiries is secondary—the vital 
question is: “What percentage of 
these inquiries can I turn into or- 
ders?” 

Given a good proposition, it is, 
comparatively speaking, easy to 
prepare copy that will bring in 
shoals of inquiries. 

Take a familiar illustration along 
a parallel line. 

ou want a_ stenographer—a 
good one. 

You insert an advertisement 
reading as follows: 


WANTED—A STENOGRAPHER. 
Apply Room 313 Times Bldg. 








_ The next morning when you ar- 
rive at ge office you find the 
place full of applicants and an 
overflow meeting in the corridor. 
And out of the hundred or more 
who apply you are lucky if you find 
one who answers your require- 
ments, 

But suppose you put in an ad- 
vertisement like this: 

I WANT A STENOGRAPHER and 
she must be a good one, She must be 
able to take dictation at the rate of 
125 words a minute; her spelling and 
punctuation must be above reproach; 





she must be business woman enough to _ 


be able to answer ordinary letters from 
marginal notes, without the need of 
dictation. Remington operator prefer- 
red. Hours, 9 to 5. Room 313 Trib- 
une Bldg. - * 

You won’t get as many answers 
to this advertisement, but the peo- 
ple who answer it will be the sort 
of girls you want, and you will get 
your stenographer with a fraction 
of the trouble and loss of time in- 
volved in the case previously cited, 


” 





‘to him: 
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In maileorder advertising the 
principle is precisely the same. 

First decide on the sort of people 
you want to reach. 

Then use the mediums that are 
read by this sort of people, and use 
advertising copy that will appeal to 
them. 

The writer can remember the 
case of a big and prominent mail- 
order advertiser who built up a 
very big business through the use 
of the magazines. His inquiries 
cost him from 50 cents to $2 each, 
but as the proposition involved 
considerable money, he was able to 
handle these inquiries at a profit. 

One day a solicitor from an ad- 
vertising agency came to see him. 
After talking about general mat- 
ters for a time, the solicitor in- 
quired how much Mr. Blank’s in- 
quiries cost him. He was astounded 
when he was given the figures men- 
tioned above. “Why, man,” he 
exclaimed, “I can prepare copy 
and insert it in a list of mediums 
that will bring the cost per inquiry 
down to fifteen cents at the most!” 

It sounded alluring, and he was 
given the order for one insertion 
in a list of cheap mail-order month- 
lies. The copy.was full of exag- 
gerations. It wasn’t exactly un- 
truthful—just unduly optimistic. 

After a while the replies began 
to come in. They came in in 
droves. The office was almost 
swamped in the effort to answer 
the increased mail. But Mr. Blank 
kept a careful record of them, and, 
after they had all been followed 
up and the returns were all in, he 
found that, while the inquiries 
cost even less than 15 cents apiece, 
they couldn’t be made to pay. His 
proposition didn’t match up with 
the people who sent in the cheap 
inquiries. So he went back to the 
magazines and to his old, some- 
what conservative copy. __- 

In most mail-order businesses 
there is some attempt made to 
keep track of the results from each 
medium used. He should go one ste 
farther. Let him, at the end of pe 
day, credit to each publication the act- 
ual cash that comes in in the shape 
of orders, and in six months or a 
year he will have a fund of infor- 
mation as to the relative value of 
mediums that will be invaluable 
Jas. W, PEMBERTON. 
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RESOLUTIONS THAT  AC- 
COMPLISH NOTHING. 


At the recent convention in De. 
troit of the Michigan Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Association the methods 
of the shoe manufacturer were 
subjected to a good deal of criti- 
cism and several resolutions were 
adopted of a nature calculated to 
accomplish what resolutions of this 
sort usually accomplish; namely, 
nothing at all. The members of 
the Michigan Retail Shoe Deal- 
ers’ Association are particularly 
wrought up over the specialty 
shoe, that is a shoe put out under 
a trademarked title, such as 
“Sorosis” or “Regal,” or else bear- 
ing the name of the manufacturer, 
like the Douglas shoe. It was the 
opinion of the convention that “the 
handling of manufacturer’s named 
shoes of any sort is detrimental 
not onl to the profit-making but 
also to the value-giving capacity of 
a shoe dealer” and it was there- 
fore resolved that the Association 
should “discourage the handling of 
all named shoes other than that of 
the dealer’s own conception and 
ownership” in order that the shoe 


dealer might allow “values only to 


count in his purchasing.” Just 
what is meant by all of this it is 
a little difficult to discover on first 
reading, but it would seem to in- 
dicate that the shoe retailers of 
Michigan (those of them at least 
who are members of the Associa- 
tion) would rather sell a shoe that 
does not bear the name of the 
manufacturer than one that does. 
The public, however, which has 
some voice in the matter, has been 
taught through advertising that 
the manufacturer’s name on a shoe 
is a guarantee of quality and so 
long as the manufacturers adver- 
tise extensively and dealers adver- 
tise little or not at all, purchasers 
are likely to continue to insist on 
having the shoe they are familiar 
with in spite of all the resolutions 
ever engrossed. That the profit 
of the shoe dealer is increased by 
handling a shoe that bears no in- 
dication of its origin it is easy 
to believe—the reason for the ex- 
tra profit, however, being such as 
would not be likely to appear to 
a purchaser, but that the handling 
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of such shoes increases the “value- 
giving capacity of a shoe dealer” 
one may venture to doubt. The 
resolutions of the Michigan shoe 
dealers are not likely to produce 
any radical changes in the pre- 
vailing methods of marketing 
shoes; and that they, themselves, 
realize this is evinced by the fact 
that they will not at once cease to 
handle specialty shoes, but will 
only do so when such action seems 
“consistent with their interests.” 
To the unprejudiced observer it 
would seem to be more consistent 
with their interests, and with the 
interests of the public, to handle a 
widely advertised shoe of known 
merit than to attémpt to sell one 
about which the public knows 
nothing. Unless the shoe dealers 
of Michigan are prepared to 
launch a shoe of their own and ad- 
vertise it as widely and as well as 
are the better known brands of 
footwear, now on the market, they 
are not likely to accomplish much 
in the way of revolutionizing the 
shoe trade. The only thing that 
will offset the effects of good ad- 
vertising is better advertising. 


STORIES OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP. 


“Tales of the Road,” the 
series of stories of traveling 
salesmen that has been running 
recently in the Saturday Evening 
Post, has been published in book 
form by the Sheldon School of 
Salesmanship, Chicago. These 
sketches by Charles N. Crewd- 
son number eighteen, and are re- 
printed with the original illus- 
trations. As those who read 
them originally know, they con- 
tain much shrewd principle and 
practice in the selling field, the 
fiction form being only a means 
of making them ertertaining. 
Written by a practical sales- 
man, they are full of human na- 
ture as it appears to the drum- 
mer, and to read them asa series 
is to gain points that will be of 
service to anyone who sells 
goods, from the retail clerk to 
the affluent solicitor for life in- 
surance or similar profitable 
specialty, 
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THESE MUST PAY FULL 
POSTAGE IN CANADA. 


After long consideration the 
Postmaster-General of Canada, 
Sir William Mulock, has issued an 
order which requires that thirty- 
eight publications issued in the 
United States must hereafter pay 
full newspaper postage in the Do- 
minion, instead of being carried 
at the second-class newspaper 
rate that applies to other publi- 
cations issued this side of the line 
when sent to Canadian readers. 
The list is practically a roster of 
our mail journals, though several 
trade and technical periodicals are 
put under the ban. It is as 
follows : 

American Woman, Comfort, Fireside 
Visitor, Golden Moments, Good Stories, 
Happy Hours, Hearth and Home, People's 
Literary Companion, National Home Maga- 
zine, Sunshine for Youth, Fashion World, 
Woman's Home Fournal, Home lolks, 
Home Life, Information, Woma’'s World, 
People’s Popular Monthly, Progressive 
Monthly, Family Circle, ( heerful Moments, 
Gentlewoman, Home Monthly, Metrosolitan 
and Rural Home, Modern Home, Paragon 
Fo nee 6 Thomas’ Weekly Review, Unique 
Monthly, New Ideas, Welcome Guest, Vick's 
Family Magazine, Voman'’s Magazine, 
Woman's tarm Journal, Mail Order 
Monthly, Home Queen, Evening Hours‘ 
American Architect (New York), National 
Builder (Chicago), Musical Times and 
Band Fournal (Chicago), 


SOLICITING. 


To the person who can sell 
“space” the way to a reasonable 
amount of fame and fortune is 


wide open. Although anyone 
familiar with the facts will con- 
firm this no resident or corre- 
spondence school offers to teach 
the art of space selling (for 
slight consideration), and very 
little is said or written on the sub- 
ject. Possibly the rules of this 
game are like those of chess—one 
can be familiar with many and not 
be able to apply one—but it can do 
not harm to state some of the most 
generally accepted. 

The best solicitor will be some- 
thing of a failure when he takes 
up a new line. At first he will do 
little more than learn what can be 
said against his medium, but ag 
fast as he hears these things, he 
decides how to answer them until 
he can meet any objection that is 
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made. It never pays to let the 
other fellow take the aggressive, 
still this method occasionally 
works. A man who has to deal 
with several solicitors each day 
said to me: 

“The man who is so confident of 
himself that he is willing to argue 
the matter with a solicitor often 
finds himself in a peculiar position. 
The solicitor, if he is a good one, 
will answer every objection log- 
ically, winding his victim up like a 
string and when he has finished 
will ask, ‘Now, why don’t you 
buy?’ And because he can give 
no reason for not buying, he may 
do so to be consistent.” 

But the experienced solicitor 
goes to talk, not to listen. Busi- 
ness men aren’t very impressible, 
but there is something in direct, 
incisive speech—the kind that 
doesn’t stumble for a word, that 
gives no chance for interruption, 
and withal is logical, that appeals 
to humanity. The man who asks 
questions and listens to objections 
will not sell much. Of course this 
gift of talking is dangerous and 
requires that its possessor be a 
judge of character and of faces, 
and that he knows when he has 
said enough, Unless the contract 
is made out and signed then,. the 
only thing left to do is to go. 

The vanquished solicitor, if he is 
one of the right kind, is all urban- 
ity. “Never close a door so tight 
that you can’t open it” he thinks 
realizing that no one is defeated 
who has a chance to try again. So 
he returns frequently, not -too in- 
sistent on an order, glad to talk 
over any phase of the business 
and to help where he can. An ad- 
vertising solicitor does his best 
work among those who’ know and 
respect him personally. 

Sometimes it-is- harder to get a 
firm’s second order than its first. 
This is always the case with the 
man who drops things when he 
has secured this first order. He 
must make the space pay—see that 
it is filled with the right kind of 
copy and that nothing essential to 
make it win is neglected. A man 
who loves his work will do this 
and success comes to few others, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 
“PENNSYLVANIA GRIT.” 


Pennsylvania Grit, published at 
Williamsport, Pa., is without 
doubt one of the most remark- 
able publications in the coun- 
try. This weekly family paper, 
published in a comparatively 
small inland city, is now sold by 
agents and newsboys in 12,000 of 
the smaller cities and towns and 
claims a circulation of 230,000 
copies, which are actually 
bought at five cents a copy by 
people who really want the pa- 
per to read. It is a matter of 
especial pride with the publish- 
ers that the circulation has at- 
tained its present figure simply 
because the people want the pa- 
per and buy it. There have been 
no schemes employed to “boost” 
the circulation. The man at the 
head of the enterprise and who 
gave it its character is Dietrick 
Lamade, president and general 
manager of the Grit Publishing 
Company. Mr. Lamade has been 
identified with Grit since its in- 
ception in its present character. 


The new Grit that people know 
to-day was his idea, and it was 
his firm faith in the plan that 
carried it to success when even 
his own business partners de- 
spaired of winning out. 


Mr. Lamade is of German 
birth, having first seen the light 
on Feb. 6, 1859, in Goelshausen, 

Baden, Germany. His parents 
moved to this country in 1867 
and settled at Williamsport. 
Two years later his father died. 
At an early age he entered a 
printing office as an apprentice, 
his first experience being with a 
small German weekly. Mr. La- 
made worked in various capaci- 
ties in the local shops, the last 
one at which he was employed 
being the Williamsport Times, 
of which he was general fore- 
man. In 1884 this publication 
failed, leaving its employees with- 
out work. At that time there 
was published in the same town 
a small paper called Williams- 
port Grit, which was the Satur- 
day edition of a local daily. It 
was hanging on to the ragged 
edge, and Mr. Lamade, con- 
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strained to find some method of 
livelihood, conceived the idea of 
buying the good will of Wil- 
liamsport Grit and the plant of 
the defunct Times when that was 
offered at bankrupt’s sale. He 
formed a partnership composed 
of himself and three others to 
carry out the plan. This was 
the beginning of Pennsylvania 
Grit. When Mr. Lamade and his 
partners acquired the business 
the paper had a circulation of 
about 1,500 copies. Its growth 
was at first slow, and the part- 
ners became discouraged. Mr. 
Lamade either bought them out 
or interested others who ac- 
quired their rights. But the new 
partners lost heart in the face of 
the difficulties that beset the pa- 
per, and in turn gave place to 
others. 

The secret of the success of 
Grit seems to be in general ex- 
cellence rather than any one 
feature. Its variety of features 
is designed to make it an ideal 
family newspaper—one to be 
bought on Saturday and to sup- 
ply wholesome, entertaining 
reading for the entire family 
over Sunday. It keeps the reader 
informed on the weekly history 
of the world and in addition pre- 
sents a_ collection of spicy, 
sprightly happenings of human 
interést. To the news section 
are added department and mis- 
cellany sections which comprise 
high-class magazine articles, de- 
partments for women and chil- 
dren, a sporting department, an 
interesting puzzle corner offer- 
ing prizes for sharp wits, re- 
ligious news and comment, 
household hints, wit, humor, 
pathos, stories of the strange 
and curious, and everything that 
is calculated to appeal to the 
popular taste. To carry out the 
idea of rich variety there is is- 
sued every week with the main 
sections a sixteen-page story 
section, devoted to fiction, both 
serial and short stories. The en- 
tire paper is liberally and artis- 
tically illustrated with photo- 
graphic half-tones and line 
drawings. Grit makes its own 
cuts, and the excellence of the 
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illustrations is due in a large de- 
gree to the fact that the printing 
is done directly from the zinc 
etchings. This is a difficult and 
expensive process for a paper 
with big circulation and fast 
presses, but the publishers of 
Grit are satisfied that the results 
attained warrant the trouble and 
cost.—Editor and Publisher. 


THE STAR GALAXY. 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory Guarantee Star is of vastly 
higher quality and value to the intel- 
ligent advertiser than all the certifi- 
cates of associations and accountants 
that charge good fees for a one-time 
sporadic investigation, which is as 
ephemeral as itis misleading, Row- 
ell’s Guarantee Star guarantees the 
publisher’s own statement, and the 
Directory merely acts as custodian and 
attorney for publisher and advertiser. 

The publisher who is not carefully 
accurate about the preparation of his 
circulation statement NEVER uses 
the Guaranty Star. 

The Star Galaxy at the present time 
consists of the following papers: 

ILLINOIS, 
Chicago. ....ss0.++se0000.Daily News. 
Chicago.. seeeeseeeee+Record-Herald, 
seeeeeDaily Review. 
++ -Star, 
MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis........Tribune. 

Minneapolis ........ Journal. 

Minneapolis........ Farm, Stock and Home, 

Minneapolis........Svenska Amerikanska 

Posten. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia.........+++++.. Bulletin, 

Philadelphia. ........-00.0.. Press. 

Pittsburg... cccceesseoes ood Ot. 

West Chester vee. ++ Local News, 

CALIFORNIA, 
Oakland. ...scccccss+oeskrerald, 
NEW YORK. 
.... Evening News. 


Buffalo.... 
69 00s cx¥eow OOO. 


COLORADO. 
Denver........ pvetbaysainee ssi ereees 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington....... Evening Star. 
IOWA. 

Sioux City....... occccccce A ribune, 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore...... 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOOBs csicvnce seve segs seseessse0eOUes 


eeeeres 


eeeeee 


sovcese VOWS, 
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MISSOURI. 

cvccseccocococccostite 
NEBRASKA. 

BABOON 6. i sacsicccnsesscsccseay Gam, 
NEW JERSEY. 

ROG BAK occ cccsess ; 


Kansas City.. 


Register. 


..»Beacon Journal, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, fi 
Colambia........00» 
TENNESSEE, 
Journal and Tribune, 
VIRGINIA. 
Richmond......... .....Times-Dispatch, 
WISCONSIN. 
Racine.......... Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
CANADA. 
evein — and Empire. 


.. State, 


eoereeeeetens 


Knoxville.... 


Toronto .... 
Montreal 


Is it not a company that any pub- 
lisher would be proud to be found 
among? 


SCHEMES EMPLOYED BY 
DRUGGISTS TO AT- 
TRACT TRADE, 


In a recent issue of the Michi- 
gan Tradesman various schemes 
employed by druggists to attract 
trade are described. Here are 
some of them, not brilliant cer- 
tainly, but possessing perhaps an 
element of suggestion that may 
stimulate the reader to evolve 
something better of his own: 

A beef, iron and wine parent was adver- 
tised by displaying in the center of the show 
window a miniature wine cask, a bar of iron 
and a toy cow, the whole being flanked by bot- 
tles of the tonic. 

An Albany, N. Y., druggist used in connec- 
tion with a display of toilet soap a placard 
bearing this inscription : ‘‘We do not sell this 
soap. Itsellsitself. 10 cents a box.” 

On every package that goes out from a New 
York drug store a little sticker is placed bear- 
ing the name and address of the firm and the 
following: “If you should need to have a 
prescription filled remember that we make this 
a pa using only the purest drugs obtain- 
able. 

To stimulate interest in his photographic 
department one pharmacist offers a prize for 
the best photograph of some local scene. The 
photos, as they are received, are —_ in 
the window in which are shown the line of 
cameras and photographic supplies handled. 

A druggist in a large city has printed for free 
distribution a pocket map of the business sec- 
tion of the town, with the location of his own 
store prominently noted. 

On the letter-heads and wrapping paper of 
another druggist are printed the names of four 
specialties likely to be needed at some time or 
another in almost every family. These com- 
prise headache tablets, a cement for china and 
geet a remedy for rheumatism and a corn- 

iller—all of them his own preparations, 

A druggist whose store is used asa waiting 
room for passengers on a street railway has in- 
stalled an umbrellaexchange. Anyone caught 
in a storm and unprovided with an umbrella 
can procure one by depositing one dollar to in- 
sure its return. When the umbrella is brought 
back the deposit is refunded, less a charge of 
three cents per day for the use of the umbrella. 
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HONESTY AN ASSET. 


In Scotland, when a man has 
arrived at years of discretion and 
has won a reputation ior capapil- 
ity, a bank will, simply on his 
note, backed only by his charac- 
ter, advance him sutficient money 
(usually a moderate sum) to start 
in business. This is considered 
—and the conclusion is based on 
results—to be a good risk. In our 
large cities, New York and Chi- 
cago, for example, business is not 
so frequently conducted in that 
way, but there is no doubt that 
our great western country owes 
much of its wonderful growth to 
those far-sighted country bank- 
ers who realized that the borrow- 
er’s character was the chief asset 
to be considered. Naturally, char- 
acter plays a relatively larger part 
in the loaning operations of a 
small bank than in a large bank, 
in a country bank than a Wall 
Street bank, and in the beginning 
of a business man’s career. Its 
relative importance is a matter of 
environment. 

In 1895 a New York firm of 
merchants became heavily in- 
volved in enterprises that were 
sound but in which the realiza- 
tion of cash was slow. The head 
of the house informed the repre- 
sentatives of the banks that they 
would be obliged to “carry the 
firm” through its difficulties or 
there would be a failure, when the 
banks would be heavy losers, The 
banks agreed that this was so, 
and assumed the burden. In the 
ensuing investigation it appeared 
that the head of the house, in 
securing loans, had omitted cer- 
tain facts that indicated a lack of 
frankness, we will say. Six years 
later that same man was elected 
president of a newly formed in- 
dustrial corporation or trust. It 
appeared in the money market as 
a large borrower. There was no 
eason. why the accommodation 
should not be granted, until a par- 
ticular banker was attracted by 
the signature of the president, 
when he recalled the episode of 
1895. The final result was that 
the bankers informed the direc- 
tors of the corporation that they 
could only have the credit desired 
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when another president was elect- 
ed. A flaw in that man’s char- 
acter cost him the presidency of 
this particular corporation. 

A mining promoter, a man with 
a charming personality, endeavor- 
ed to float a valuable mine several 
years ago in Wall Street. He 
failed to do so. Another man 
took up the work where he left 
off and succeeded. Asked why he 
failed, he said bitterly: “Person- 
ally I am ‘honest.:Some years ago 
I had the misfortune, however, to 
be associated with a man who ac- 
cumulated his money out of a 
questionable trade. I was said 
to be his adviser and confidential 
man. No one would trust him, 
and now I find that every one is 
reluctant to trust me. I am a ‘nice 
fellow, ‘but’——and then I fall 
down. A good reputation would 
have been worth a fortune to me 
in the last few years.” 


One of the most successful 


Wall Street bank presidents was 
invited upon one occasion to be- 
come a partner in a private bank- 
ing firm. The opportunities for 
money making were very great. 


He thought it over and was fav- 
orably disposed toward the prop- 
osition. He consulted a friend, 
“But,” said the friend, “a man of 
your character could not get alon 
with (mentioning a member o 
the firm). Why? He’s tricky.” 
The banker rejected the offer. 
Two years later the firm in ques- 
tion dissolved, and the tricky 
partner retired, but he had im- 
paired the standing of the house. 
The same banker was offered 
$25,000 to become a director of an 
industrial company that appeared 
to be, and was, financially sound. 
“Your duties,” said the lawyer 
making the offer, “will be only 
nominal. We simply want your 
name.” The banker concluded 
that he could not afford to be as- 
sociated with the other men of 
the board. Surely the character 
of this man is a very tangible 
credit asset. 

A Swede walked up to the 
president of a Western bank and 
said: “Ay tank Ay want to bor- 
row $5,000, and Ay tank Ay get 
him here.” Cross-examined, it 
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was ascertained that he had no 
money except a few hundred dol- 
lars, but he wanted to buy a mill. 
He was honest, a hard worker 
and a good trader. The banker 
liked him so well that he was 
willing to back his own judgment, 
and so loaned the Swede the 
money he needed. The borrower 
made good and became one of the 
most useful citizens of that com- 
munity, 

In a little Southern health re- 
sort town last winter I met a 
young merchant who did a busi- 
ness of $35,000 a year on a bor- 
rowed capital of $3,000. “How 
did you do it, and how do you get 
the credit?” “I turn my stock 
over ten times a year,” he replied. 
“But the banks here know me, 
and they know that I am a man 
of my word, and they knew my 
father before me. When I say 
that I will be at the bank to- 
morrow at 11 o'clock with $1,000 
they know that I will be there at 
10.55. I am part of this town, I 
was born here; my wife and 
children are here and I expect to 
die here. The man I bought this 
business from was not as honest 
as he might be. I worked for 
him, and at the same time I pro- 
tected the two banks with which 
we did business.” 

I made a few inquiries and the 
country banker made this explan- 
ation: “The man who owns the 
business now worked for another 
man who owed us $2,500. The 
present owner knew that the 
money was in another bank, and 
promised us that it would be de- 
livered here at a certain time. The 
old owner drew out the money and 
went off on a spree. The present 
owner, rather than not make good 
his word, borrowed the money on 
his own note and, paid us off. 
When the business came on the 
market we helped-him get it, and 
we are glad to do business with 
him. We only wish that we could 
get more like him.” 

There are ten thousand business 
men in New York who, to-mor- 
row might lose every penny they 
possessed and yet on the day fol- 
lowing they would start new 
careers, full of courage and con- 
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fidence, backed by the seemingly 
intangible but very definite as- 
sets—brains, health and, most im- 
portant, good character—World’s 
Work. 


Tue News, of Dallas, Texas, 
celebrated its twentieth birthday 
on Sunday, October Ist, with an 
issue of fifty-two pages, and. 
deemed the following apology to 
its readers necessary: “The News 
has always looked with disfavor 
upon newspapers which were 
great in number of pages, believ- 
ing that its readers preferred a pa- 
per moderate in size with news 
concisely told, rather than a bulk 
of paper with contents of indiffer- 
ent merit. Consequently its Sun- 
day issues have within recent 
years rarely exceeded forty pages, 
and never until to-day contained 
more than forty-eight pages. It 
was originally intended that to- 
day’s. News should be limited to 
forty-eight pages, but the demands 
for advertising space during the 
past few days have made the ad- 
dition of four extra pages neces- 
sary. This by way of explana- 
tion to those readers who right- 
fully obiect to bulky papers, and’ 
with promise that the News will 
endeavor not to repeat the of- 
fense.” 


CLEVELAND AS A SPECIAL 
FIELD. 


On the assumption that there 
is a great stretch of territory be- 
tween New York and Chicago 
which yields general advertising, 
the Scripps-McRae League has 
opened a special office for the 
reception and promotion of ad- 
vertising at Cleveland, in charge 
of W. O. Millinger, formerly of 
the New York office. The estab- 
lishment of large general adver- 
tising agencies in Detroit, To- 
ledo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Grand Rapids, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and adjacent cities has 
made Cleveland a natural center 
from which to solicit and handle 
business that can only be taken 
care of by New York and Chi- 
cago specials at a great ex- 
penditure of time and railroad 
fare. 
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THE “ATMOSPHERE” 


THE STORE. 


A man whose business brings 
him into constant contact with de- 
partment stores observed to the 
writer the other day in reference 
to a certain store: “Now, there is 
a place where you feel at home. 
There’s something in the air of the 
place that puts visitors at their 
ease right away—makes them feel 
like buying and coming again.” 

There are a great many things 
that go to make up that indefin- 
able “atmosphere.” But, intan- 
gible as it is, it is so valuable an 
asset that it is worthy of careful 
investigation, 

Have you ever gone into a 
store where everyone appeared 
dissatisfied? Where the sales- 
girls waited on you with a bored, 
indifferent air, where the air was 
full of rasping cries of “Boy, 
boy.” Where the bundle-wrap- 
pers hung out their inclosures 
and chewed gum or called across 
the aisles to their fellow-workers? 
Where the aisle managers wore a 
perpetual scowl and directed you 
in a gruff, unceremonious way? 
Where exchanges were conducted 
unwillingly and with the evident 
intention of making you feel as 
small and uncomfortable as pos- 
sible? 

And have 
into another 


OF 


you ever 
store where the 
salespeople, though busy, _ still 
found time to be polite? Where 
the boys and girls were neat and 
obliging? Where your change 
and package came back quickly? 
Where your requests for informa- 
tion were answered courteously 
and where exchanges were made, 
not only without argument or red 
tape, but positively with gracious- 
ness. 

These two pictures represent 
the extremes—there are all grades 
of goodness and badness in be- 
tween. 

There is only one way in which 
a permanent success can be built 
up—absolute honesty of purpose— 
a “square deal” for everybody, 
employees as well as customers. 
The store that is not honest to its 
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employees cannot expect them to 
be honest. The store that is not 
kind to its employees cannot ex- 
pect them to be kind to its cus- 
tomers. The store that takes no 
interest in its employees cannot 
expect them to be interested. 

Everywhere, by precept and by 
example, the man at the helm 
must inculcate the doctrine of 
honesty, justice and courtesy to 
all. From department head and 
aisle manager down to bundle- 
wrapper and cash boy this lesson 
must be taught, and taught thor- 
oughly. Talks with the sales- 
people, urging on them the ab- 
solute necessity of gentleness and 
politeness, should be given fort- 
nightly or monthly, Aisle man- 
arers should be urged to see that 
their people take pride in their 
personal appearance. Neatness 
and cleanliness should be held 
at a premium. Alertness should 
be held no less high. The girl 
who waits on customers “with the 
side of her face” should be 
remonstrated with, and if obdur- 
ate, dismissed. Wagon drivers 
and delivery boys should also be 
the subject of attention. They, 
too, are representatives of the 
store, and often hold its reputa- 
tion in their hands. 

Exchange clerks should be 
taught that they are to convey to 
customers that it is no trouble to 
exchange goods. They should be 
taught to ask as few questions 
as possible, to be diplomatic, and 
ready to conciliate a customer in- 
stead of ruffling her. 

Every employee should be drill- 
ed thoroughly in the location of 
every article on sale. A customer 
nee is often a customer 
ost. 

Of course, absolute honesty in 
advertising is necessary—that has 
come to be a cardinal principle of 
modern business—but the store 
must not only make good its 
promises as expressed in its ads— 
it must make good its implied 
promise of good service as well. 

Good goods at right prices are 
only half the battle—good store 
service is the other half, and 2 
mighty important one. 

James W. PEMBERTON. 
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THE SEEDSMAN—HIS LO- 
CAL TRADE. 


Dreer’s Seed Store has been es- 
tablished so long in Philadelphia 
that its present proprietor thought 
everybody in Philadelphia knew 
all about it. Surely a hundred 
years—and Dreer’s Seed Store 
bas been in the Quaker City near- 
ly that period—is time enough for 
anybody to become familiar with 
a business house. For this rea- 
son Dreer’s Seed Store was never 
advertised locally to any extent, 
though for years Dreer’s ads have 
appeared in the magazines, along 
with those of many other seeds- 
men and nurserymen who are, 
perhaps, just as neglectful of their 
local trade as was Dreer’s. 

“Why, everybody in Philadel- 
phia reads the magazines and 
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hinged on his catalogue, which 
people send for, and from which 
they order. Local advertising of 
a seed store ought to be not only 
a catalogue in itself, but also a 
suggester of things to buy and 
plant. Mr, Ireland is a confirmed 
gardener himself, and for years 
has made a practice of advising 
anybody who asked “What shall 
1 plant in such and such a place?” 
This advice, thrown into the form 
of small, single-column ads, ought 
to be most productive as a local 
newspaper propaganda in spring, 
when everybody is planting and 
needs suggestions. He wrote ads 
of that kind for Dreer’s. What 
the copy was like is shown in the 
accompanying reproductions. The 
ads numbered more than a hun- 
dred during the planting season, 
end ran the whole gamut -of. po- 
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knows what we offer each year,” 
was the reasoning at Dreer’s. 

So none of the Philadelphia 
dailies were used in spring, the 
seedsman’s harvest time, if the 
expression may be employed. Peo- 
ple came around for their seeds 
after reading the magazine adver- 
tisements, and that branch of the 
business took care of itself, like 

a by-product. 

H. I. Ireland, of the advertis- 
ing agency bearing his name, 
thought that Dreer’s was _ over- 
iooking an important bet right un- 
der its nose, and last spring at 
his suggestion the store appro- 
priated a sum for local advertis- 
ing in the newspapers. It was his 
belief that even if everybody in 
Philadelphia read Dreer’s maga- 
zine ads, they were not the sort 
of ads for local business. A seeds- 
man’s magazine advertising is 


lite gardening, dealing with vines, 
borders, lawns, permanent flower- 
ing plants, vegetables, garden 
tools, etc. Every day brought its 
cwn subject, for one variety of 
plant treads upon another’s heels 
pretty closely in the spring sea- 
son. 

About $700 was spent altogeth- 
er for this campaign. It was 
cheap. That amount of money 
would buy less than two pages in 
McClure’s, reaching not more 
tlian 400,000 readers twice. It 
would not buy a column of space 
in the Butterick Trio, reaching 
1,500,000 people once. Yet in the 
Philadelphia dailies it reached 1,- 
£00,000 readers regularly through- 
out the whole planting season, 
keeping in touch with them day 
by day. It was dirt cheap. Maga- 
zine copy printed in the same 
space would not have pulled at 
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all, probably, simply because mag- 
azine copy isn’t suited to a seeds- 
man’s local trade. 

The cash sales of Dreer’s Seed 
Store during this advertising cam- 
paign more than doubled. Thou- 
sands of people came in for the 
Dreer catalogue, which was lib- 
erally advertised, and upon every 
copy of the book handed out 
through newspaper advertising 
there was a saving of eight cents 
in postage alone, to say nothing 
of the expense of wrapping and 
attending to correspondence. But 
the most important indication of 
how the advertising pulled was 
furnished by the policeman on the 
corner near the Dreer store. 

“What are you fellies doin’ in 
there?” he asked. “Every day 
there’s a hundred people come up 
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spring is the real season when ev- 
erybody who has a _ patch of 
ground is planting something. 
Heretofore the seedsman has ov- 
erlooked his local clientele. This 
Dreer advertising might be dupli- 
cated in a dozen large cities with 
results as good. One familiar 
with the seed trade could almost 
name the houses in each place 
that ought to duplicate it next 
spring, for though they are wide- 
ly known over the United States 
through general advertising, at 


home their prestige resembles that 
of the traditional prophet in his 
own country. 


Sint eee 
IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 
COP 


THE 


Poor advertising has been ~ 3" 
ately likened to poor oratory. If you 
hire the best auditorium in the country 
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askin’ ‘Where’s Dreer’s?’ ‘Oh, 
Mister Policeman, can you show 
me the way t’ Dreer’s Seed Store?’ 
’Twas never like that before. No- 
body ever wanted t’ know.” 

After a century! When _ this 
vas made known to the proprie- 
tors of Dreer’s it convinced them 
that perhaps a store could be in 
business a long, long time and yet 
be comparatively unknown in its 
own community. 

There are two selling seasons 
for the seedsman—spring and fall. 
The latter is the time for plant- 
ing hardy things, such as straw- 
berries, trees, shrubs. A _ local 
campaign. then might bring good 
results in the better class of news- 
pepers, to reach owners of fine 
komes and country places. But 


and put an incapable orator on the 
platform to espouse a worthy cause, 
you score a distinct failure. No matter 
how complete his grasp of the subject, 
unless he can so expound it as to 
arouse the interest and win the sym- 
pathy of his hearers, he will make few 
converts, The advertiser who makes 
use of ag: medium and is disa: 

pointed with the results, can igvarialls 
trace the blame to the character of his 
ad. The daily newspaper supplies the 
advertiser with an auditorium and a 
receptive audience. He who cannot 
make a good speech under such fav- 
orable circumstances should procure 
the services of a substitute to do the 
talking for him.—The Shoe Retailer. 


—__+o+——___ 
JOLLYING THE READER. 

As a thinking man this shoe ought 
to appeal to you, for it is designed 
for just such men as you—men who 
require that the things they buy shall 
be the best that can be procured for 
the money expended.—Ralston Health 
Shoe Catalogue. 
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tack | Ten Talks to Manufacturers 


No. 6. What Per Cent of Magazine Readers 
are Buyers. 


We are going to be brief in this talk—bring out 
one new point—make it, and let you answer the question 





in your own mind, to your own satisfaction. 


That point is this—what per cent of the people who live 
in cities and who read the magazines are ‘‘ family buyers” 





or have anything to do with the buying of the necessities, 
comforts or luxuries of the city household ? 


We have proven by statistics that only 30 per cent of 
our population live in cities. 


Now, what per cent of this 30 per cent are buyers— 





‘family buyers ?” 
That’s the point. 





You know that in every city a very large percentage 
of the people live in hotels, rooming and boarding houses. 
They form a class who have no homes to buy for. They 





form a class who read magazines, we admit—BUT, what 
buying needs have they for your goods? 

They pay so much per week to ‘‘live ’—then how can 
they be ‘‘family buyers ?” 

That’s the point that’s worth studying. 


On the other hand, out of the 70 per cent of our pop- 
ulation who live in the country, sixty-five per cent own 


their homes—have homes to buy for, and must buy the 


goods you have to sell. 
Which class do you want to reach—buyers or readers? 


If you want buyers, let us show you how to reach them 
economically. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PRESS LEAGUE 
1448 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO. 
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Your Success 





—— in Advertising. 


The average American citizen will spend about so 
much money in the next twelve months. How 
much of it he spends for your goods depends upon 


How Well He Knows Them. 


How Effectively He is Persuaded That 
He Needs Them, and 


How Thoroughly He is Convinced of 
Their Superiority. 


Advertising that sells goods does these three 
things : It makes known, it persuades, it convinces. 

It may be done by word of mouth, by pen and 
typewriter, by printing press, by poster and bill 
board—the ways are various—and there is no 
one “ best” way. 

The problem confronting the business man is, 
first, to find the method best adapted to his goods 
and his customers, and, secondly, to execute 
that method in the most effective manner. 

To business men, we offer our services in devis- 
ing effective advertising plans and in executing 
their details. We have no heaven-born geniuses 
in our employ; we have made no startling discov- 
eries that are going “to revolutionize business.” 
We simply are advertising agents who really give 
their clients faithful, conscientious service—and 
advertising service is the secret of advertising 
success. 

If you have anything to sell, to anybody, anywhere, 
we should welcome the opportunity by talking to you 


about the best methods of persuading people to buy 
your goods. An interview entails no obligation, 


Long-Critchfield Corporation, 


Complete Service in Adbvertising. 
156 Wabash Avenue, New York Office : 
CHICACO. 150 Nassau Street. 


If interested, send for our booklet on ‘‘Advertising Service.” 
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Just Do a Little Figuring and See If You 
Have Been Making a Mistake. 








= 
m= 


There are certain fixed charges in connection with 
your printing which vary but little. Composition will 
cost you from sixty to eighty cents an hour, according 
to your location; press-work will cost you on an aver- 
age of one dollar per thousand for each color; the 
prices of stock are just the same to you as they are 
to anybody else; folding and enclosing your circulars, 
booklets, etc., is another fixed charge, and Uncle Sam 
absolutely refuses to make any reduction when it” 
comes to the question of postage. 

Now, these are the things which enter into every 
job of printing. The point is that if you get a poor 
job it will cost you almost as much as a good job, 
and that the expenditure of a trifle more for some 
good gray matter and artistic ability will increase the 
selling power of your printed matter tremendously— 
perhaps several hundred per cent. 

If it is worth your while to get out printed matter 
at all, it is worth your while to pay for the ideas and 
the expert service which result in business-bringing 
literature. If this strikes you as being sensible, we 
would welcome an opportunity to convince you of our 
ability to produce printed matter which you could use 
with pride and profit. 


é s. 
fe 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


Hartford Building, No. 41 Union Square, New York. 





5° 
MADE IT PITHY. 


The final chapter of the serial novel 
was two columns long, but the editor 
had only one inch of space for it. 

Accordingly he —— the hero’s 
tragic end into the following paragraph: 

“Arthur took a small brandy, 
then his hat, his departure, besides no 
notice of his pursuers, meantime a re- 
volver out of his pocket, and, lately, 
his own life.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

——_—_+o+—____ 


“Tue animal had a blaze face,” read 
the notice. i 

“Mon Dieu, the ignorance of men!’ 
exclaimed the French proofreader. 

Whence it resulted that the next 
morning the owner was advertising for 
a lost cow with a blasé face.—New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, 








Advertisements. 


AU advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40 a 
line ver am Five per cent discount may be 

wd for m adrance of 2 ubli- 
cation fe f+ recent on yearly contract 

id a * darance of first "iged sith 


y supe oe a, 4 aK mma 
ext: an area 
asked eharge. but advertisement, an =k 
double price will be dema: 


WANTS. 
b Ger energetic 1S Pie 


DVERTISING man wishes to make part-time 
ment with New York house. Box 
C, Printers’ Ink. 


DWRITERS wanted; commission basis. 
dress with stamp, ARCHBOLD 
AGENCY, 100 ‘Luverne, Cleveland, O. 


Ts circulation of the New York World. 

morning edition. exceeds that of any other 
morning eg ol in America by more than 
190,000 copies per 


ANTED—To buy rexulaz regularly some good stock 
advertising cuts from some reliable house. 

_ proof sheets and prices. 
Be 


Ad- 
ADV. 


Ys 
B PRINTER_ Wanted—First-class, reliable 
man to take charge. Open shop; good w: . 
Permanent ition. rite GREAVES 
PRINTING CO., Dallas, Texas. 


GENTS wanted in Sastern territory to sell 

privileges to use our “Office Boy’ tine for 

retail VGavertinuns. Selling well in the Middle 
West. P.O. BUX 86, Los Angeles, Cal. 


symousaupes of men owe their advancement 

uo Fad if czon are i ny og te = n we have 
vz bi 308 for booklet. HAP- 
DS, Quite’ 611, 309 i Broadway, N.Y. 


OSITIONS open for com compapent. ay ~ 


kers in all de 
booklet. FERNAIAYS N Wana Pe MENS EX. 


HANGE, 368 Main St.. . Springfiel 
ANTED TO BUY—Idras for practical ont 
useful articles. Household or factory 
articles which have large demands oe 
F. RANIVILLE CO., Grand kapids, 
Cx ONCERNING TY? —A Cyclopedia of Kvery- 
tis Infomation for the Non- eae neues 
pa 
ag’ts ne LT ¥ CARN ELL 150 Nassau St.. N.Y. 
A DYRaTIENERT Writer Wanted—One with 
deas and a kn 


Fo me ant space. 


emda” Address ddrecs EXCELSION, 
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| het ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
should read THE WESTERN MONTBLY, anad- 
vertiser’s magazine. em cireulation ofany 
advert ournal in America. mple copy 
free. yy MONTHLY. 815 Grand 
Ave., Geum City, 


gy gk gg salesman for mechan- 
journal, Splendid chance for first- 
class Bg all right in every respect. ~ “pre | 
will be considered. State experience 
the lowest ee for first year. ENGINEERS’ 
REVIEW, 509 ton \n Building, Cleveland, O. 


N capetonset adwriter desires position with 
ee store where good re 
sults ‘will arded. Have been connected 
with an advertising agency for some time and 
have had experience in nearly all kinds of work, 
l'refer position im South. “BUSINESS,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wines ao i Experienced advertising solicitor 

do local work in New England city of 

a. Must be first-class man, with 

references, A oat equeeeael for the 

right man. Address AME, NEWS- 

PAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, Office, 
World Blag., N. Y. City. 


ANTED—Young man - apirts and ambition 
to act as private secreta: manager of 
establish d newspaper premium AAS cong Must 
understand stenogravhy and bookkeeping. Per- 
manent position and big possibilities for by ae 
man. State sa age, experience, poco ces an 
to start. J.W.CO 


expected LEY, td 
208 olive Vlive street, St. Louis, Mo . 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 

umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the busivess journal for 
advertisers, Seem weekly at 10 Spruce St. * 
New York. Such advertisements will ve inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. !RINT- 
RRS’ INK ts the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


i compositors, stone hands, lino- 


overators. Si 7. prageeanre posi- 
Thighest Pas mace aca es guaran- 
to competent non-union men in con shops. 
Ambitious young men, character and 
ability, whose references will stand strict inves- 
tigation. should take YE of this opportun- 
ity. Can } men in every large city in the 
country in such positions. ri? y JOH MAC- 
INTYRE, 320 Broadway, New » Room 1304, 


tions Fy 


a 


SOLICITOR 


and writer of advertisements employed 
= Advertising Manager on small Morn- 
re Fy Daily desires si uilar workin larger 
Pye sold past 4 months aver- 





ages $. ae per month. How much 
am I wort to you? Write full par- 
ad to “W. H,S,,’’ care Printers’ 
nk, 











Advertising Solicitor 
and Writer Wanted. 


We have a permanent opening for a 
young man who understands magazine 
and mail-order advertising, who can 

m elf prevare an advertisement, and 
whom we can send out to call on people 
who write us soliciting business. Stato 
age, reference. exnerience and salary 
expected. A man who is now advertis- 
ing manager of some concern and who 
wants to advance by 


Adverti 
Agents, Toledo, Ohio. — 
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ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to quai- 

ity for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 

write for free copy ead new prospectus and 

endorsements ion fis 98.000 —, every- 

were One grad lace, another 

pd earn $1,500. The best 

ter in New York owes his suc- 

Sonserihan a few months to my teachings. De- 

mana exceeds su) ply. 

GEORGE Ht COWELL Advertising and Rusi- 

ness Expert, 1467 Temple Court. New York. 





AD VERTISING MEDIA. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17.500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


c liteg EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INE to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one one year. 


Ts Recorp is the Woman’s Home Com ypanion 
of Troy and Coneees Miami County. S POniO. 
Only daily. Low-class , lost manhood, 
a fake “fnaneial, liquor, etc., 

rising . Send for sample copy. 


Ranresee CHATTAN‘OGA PRESS. Chat- 
eo ‘enn., 92.152 circulation A Ser Serel 
edium 


teed, ven; r 

South Nor mail-oraer and general advertising. 
Rate, 15 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 
pay. 





DISTRIBUTING. 


ISTRIBUTING through the agency of the 
im | hk Service in Ala., Ga. 
88. 


d 8, sted five years ago 
by a trial order for “distribution byt tie Peruna 
ug Mfg. Co.; now their books are distributed 
four a annually ee on = earned 


by the Age 
parti from CHAS. “BERNARD, 116 S16 Trib. 
une Building, Chicago. 


PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodg lodge cut catalogue. 


WF Late Rae; es. gues. booklets. circulars. adv. 
wall kinds, rite for gates. ~~ 
BLAIR P* PTO. Too 514 Main St. Cincinnati 


Do You Need Printed 
Matter Of Any Kind? 


l have secured the servi*es of the brightest 
man in the a usiness to-day. I 
know what I am king avout and know 
man. Heis at your service if {do your 
I print any or everything get 
boo and advertisements; or I will 
rine a business card or a large catalogue. 
Kindly write me, if interested. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 











printing: 











eacteshitietinehppaninastanomns 
CARD INDEX VDEX SUPPLIES. 


Ts CaRD INDEX QUEST a will Late my | 
and easily — y getting, catalogue and 
price from the manufacture: means us. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD. COMPANY, 
Rittenhouse Bidg., Phila. 


PAPER. 
BASSETT & SOTPHIN, 
a oeitaes St.. New York Cit 


Coated papers a apostasy, Diamond +4 Perfect 
White for high -graae catalogues. 


1LLUSTRA tor AND I ILLUSTRA ied 


H, ange, New’ re Woorvice an ed prouspt. 


st 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Osean. CABINETS. Beautiful ocean gems. 
J. MELLICK & CO., Easton, Pa. 


———_+ 9 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


5 60 NAMES, residents of Cass coun‘ 
Po Iowa, for sale; a limited number; 
E. P. CHASE, Atiantic, lowa. 


200 ae NAMES of School Teachers. strictly u 
no “dead timber;’ 4 

i RHARDT ore, 20 Buepbet cents, PRED ES = 
en 
Philadelphia, Pa. ” - 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


p.4 O’GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave, 
e N.Y. Medical 1 journal advtg. exclusively 


OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede de Buildiog, St. Louis, Mo. 


URTIS-NEWHAIL CO. Bi cw anes 1895. Los 
Angel . A. Ne r, 
magazine, txtée Paper advel vertising. — 
HE H. I. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Write for —_ of the Ireland — 
Chestnut Street, Philadelp! 


A LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
— Advertising Agents. Established 
cago. n. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

Sant oH kinds placed in every part of the world. 


aeneene ..... S'VASEY, San Francisco— 

west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save onvert isers by advising z judiciousiy 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 


D"hnviting aw gucan ‘advise 


field. It is most 
tee to mediums, 
ES- 


and h them. Wri HE D) 
BARATS. ADVERTISING RGENOY, Ltd., Mon- 


FOR SALE. 


MANAGING editor or rep: fyrowine can purchase 
interest in daily in* Wwe 
Healthy climate. Wid, Bi i - 


ieee California da xe a8, Eo, 


ST have at ome ‘Addrecs 
UNITY.” care Printers’ in 


85. 000 SECURES conti parictrety me 


acmee yey 1 will stand full 
rinters* 


position; 
8 “OPPOR: 


gates. Be. 
ferred. poy dees D, ” Pri 


S SourmeR NEWSPAPER 

For sale, prosperous. official, Democratic 

weekly, at ‘toile seat. in Tennessee. Live stock 

pe pe county, manufacturing town. Isa first- 
proposition. Address “SUNNY TENNES- 

SEE, ” care of Printers’ Ink. Ink. 


FOR SALE. 


=. inyou want’ to geta fortune getter and 

Rave the price, address Box A, Juneau, Alaska. 
OR SALE—We offer a three-year-old improved 
Simplex typesetting machine in perfect con- 
dition; béen in the hands of expert operators 
since its installation, with 450 Ibs. of aluminum 
eight point type in good condition, for $600, 
F. 0. B. Menominee, Mich. Type Jone cost over 
$250. Two papers consolidated, installing slug 
machine. Wire or write, HERALD-LEADER 

CO., Menominee, Mich. 


je pre- 





GARDS, 


OST OWeaDs of bogs iran ie are jnade by 
us. Wes up ‘Oo oO world, Pe. 
ticulars }on 8, SOUVENIR iT 


CARD CO., 1140 Broatiwaty, N 
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ZINC ETCHINGS. 


EEP zinc etchi that will make you sit up 
: and take notice. STANDARD, 61 Ann 
Street, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


I WRITE forceful, pusiness-getting advertising; 
all kinds and ‘tor all .— Will send 
or y 


ou four samples ices cost avn 


servi 
ut $5 a month. J. H. LARIMORE, Westerville, O 


BUSINESS LETTERS. 

I write “ yor “up, ” Jetters that are not a 

bit like — that only “rile” me y should 

aman who has not promptly responded to your 

first effort at inte: e antagonized 

with a“ Why-i nthe bla ety-blank ” don’t you 

send me your order—letter ?! Your only hope of 

securin; = the further consideration of an in- 
differen 


poo ies in a tactful. self- 

logical reasons for 

your claim hag it would | pay him to “look you 
From data that any client can furnish I 
— ablet to oaive him a satisfactory docu- 


neral business letters 
No. 46, FRANCIS. T-MAULE,4 402 Sansom St.,Phila. 
Valuable German Trade 
can only be obtained by using good 
strong German copy, written by 
specialists in this work. We write 
German advertising from a circu- 
lar to a catalogue, and will quote 
prices upon request. Send us your 


German matter for our criticism, 
and advice on how to improve it. 


F. P. DENGLER CO., 


German Advertising Specialists. 
Davenport, lowa. 




















ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


AIL-ORDER Housesand pain. send 10c. ana 
get samples of the best imported novel! 
THES SAULNIER CO., 709 Morris Avenue, N. Y. 


NUTS of character and character cuts. No two 
alike. Advertising departments of 

for rates and 

yp.” 0. BOX 


a service. Now in successful operation 
in a dozen Western cities. Kffective and econ- 
omical. P.O. BOX 86, Los Angeles, Cal 


———_+o>—___ 

ELECTROTYPERS. 

W E make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 
We do the electrotyping Tor some of the 
largest advertisers in the country. Write us for 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER 45 

St., New York. 
—_——+or———— 


PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 


TIN BOXES. 


F you have an attractive, rractive, handy package y 
will sell more 


and, in fact, for most of the “bi 
Bey, "just as much attention to the ‘ 
ter send for our new | illustrated catalog. It 
information, ar is 


ots o' 
free. AME RICAN STOPPER ~< ° 


:- Verona Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. he Gennes 
maker of TIN BOXES ontside the 


Fiittie fellows.” 
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ADWRITING. 


J°= CUTLER, WRITER OF ADVERTISING, 
Box 2312, Boston, Mass, 








The Adwriter’s Rule 


offers 


THE MERCHANT 


NEEDED INFORMATION on 
writing ads that have selling force. 
It tells how to begin, how to find 
selling points and shows where an 
adis weak. It embodies all needed 
information about type, proofread- 
er’s marks, etc, and has 15 type 
measurements. It is convenient to 
handle, 
BY MAIL FIFTY CENTS 


Send for folder 


L. ROMMEL, JR. 
61d Merchant St., - Newark, N.). 
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COIN MAILER. 


for $3. 10.000. $20. . $20. Any printing. pome 
Coin Carrier Co., Ft. Madison, la. 


1,000 


DESIGNERS ANI ND ILLUSTRATORS. 


ESIGNING, illustratin , engrossing, illumi- 
nating, ergraving, lit ogra ping, si art print- 
ing. THE KiNSLEY STUDILo. oe ¥ 
etter 


ADDRESSING. 


areeem. addressed for 75c. per M., wrap- 

, from your own list. We sell the 

Stan ard Auto Addresser. Write us. B. F. 
JOLINE & CO., 123 Liberty St., N.Y. 


8 


PUBLISHING BES. OPPORTUNI- 


ee 
COIN CARDS. 


PER 1,000. Less for more any printing. 
TARE COIN WRAPPER CO.., Detroit. Mich, 
i. 


XCELLENT opportunity for man with news- 
paper or advertising experience, with a few 
thousand "dollars, to become actively om sted 
in an established pa. Farm Journal in de- 
sirablefarming community; need good man to 
help develop property; good advertising patron- 
-, and success assured. Address J. W. 
GROVES, Madison, Wis. 
| yg VENT Foundation for Class Paper, 
rehensive name, 
Cireulation over 20,000, 
Considerable advertising, 
Ithough never properly pushed, 
Should respond to enterprise 


And pecome s a fine } Be pees ; WP HARRIS. 


Broker in Publishing 
253 Broadway, New York. 
0 


MAIL ORDER. 


= HUISVRIEND; mail-order journal; through 
8 States; 7c. agate line, Grand Rapids, Mich 


—+99——_—_ 
WINDOW TRIMMING. 


Ea di SHOW-WINDOW TRIMMING. 

Full course of instruction in the art of 
window trimming in THE wae ongy TRADE 
REviEW. Send 25cents for one-year trial’ sub- 
scription now. THE CINCINNATI TRADE KE- 
VI , 517 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MAILING MACHINES. 
Ht DICK MATCHLESS MAILER. lightest 


and quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr.. 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SUPPLIES. 


Nak A for of Lay poy FRICE 
sty! 
Bide Pee Con 1010 Chenry St. Phila., Pa: 


you HOLIDAY “Souvenirs, Colsadiomn, 
Blotters. Comic Posters. ‘ostal Cards for 

Advertising, should be made by THE SAULNIER 

CO., Morris Avevue, New York. ’Tis Standard. 


CLOCK CARDS 298, cM", 2E 


CORDERS, Accu- 

work; Fy nd delivery; reasonable prices. 
We pay t ht.” Get estimates. vuIS 
FINK &SO NS, Fire 1 Sé., abov: above Chestnut, Phila, 


OTE HEADINGS of Bo of Bond Paper, 5}¢x8% 

Lee C00 to Crore (laid p). 100 for eocss 08 

250 for $1 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 

a, .50; 5, oe or $11. 00. Send tor samples MERIT 
$8; Bethlehem, Pa. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of I7 Spruce 8t., New York. sell more mag- 
axing cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 


“gpocial prices to cash buyers, 


ARD’S Cold Water Paste is used regular- 
by the following reliable firms: Califor- 
illposting Co., Los Angeles, California; 
Pa, Marshalltown and Clinton, [a.; 
Fulle 5 Agvereiniog Agenes » Chics ‘0, 
ii; United Stutes deh Cli “tip ing yu, Chi- 
cago. IIL; Home Railway Haoutastur 

ing Co. ner, Oil.; rt ican C 
Savane nah. aa Amsterdam Seely New 
free sample BERNARD'S 

AGENCY. in10 Tribune Buliding, Chicago. 

or 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


ARES MACHINES—No type used in 

he Wallace stenci) adaressing machine, A 
card index system of addressing used by the 
largest publishers throughout the country. Send 
for circulars. e do addressin 1," bn rates, 
WALLACK & CO. 29 Murray w York. 
1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn Bt " dlanabe ml: 

“1 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


PREMIUMS 


ELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others trom the foremost makers 
and whoiesale — in‘jewelry and kindred 
lines. 600-page list price illustrated catalogue, 
published annually, 34th issue now ready; free, 
F. MYERS CO.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Laue, N.Y. 


a 
BOOKS. 


a ee Yin a PROTHCT—12-p. 
TradeMark , a4 Washington, D.C 
Established 1869. 


AE AA) SO 
“SYSTEM FOR MR. ADVERTISER.” 
A book of systems that will save a hundred 
times its cost, 25 cents postpaid. 
H. K. STROUD, 712 Avenue 4 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


——— + 
HALF-TONES. 


Go? half-tone for either-the newspaper or 
x a5 Go department. —_—— Ann Street, 
ew. York. 


ERFECT copper ae. -tones, 1-001. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE Y OUNGSTOWN ‘ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. ‘Ohio 
Neds Aren HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 7bc.; 3x4, $1- . $1, 
pelvered = when o cash accompanies the order, 
Send for. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


HA, “TONE or line productions, 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid, 7ic.; 
Cash with order. All 
Service day and night. 
References furnished. 
Pp. O. Box 815, 





. book mailed 
7 and 














6 or more, . each, 
newspaper. screens. 
heme for circulars. 
r process-engraver. 
Paula phia, Pa. 
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IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


De cties a Sinall Prices ion ced Small Quan- 
ities al 
300, $1.25 ; 500, $1.95. 


5 pee pad, W rite for booklet 
and specimens. HOPKINS CO., 1 E. 42d 8t.,N. Y. 


—_———_— oe 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


AKDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


ee Rar ESTATE.” Amsterdam. N. Y.. circu- 

iation 3.000. for real estate dealers and 

owners; $1 a year; names of buyers each month. 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 


U,* or Canadian ; ship ec. ship c.o.d. Ra E. ORSER, 
e broker, R. 6, 94 Dearborn Si t_, Chicago, 1ll. 


+4) 
DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 


GENTS wanted to sell ad_ novelties, 254 com. 
4\ 3 samples, \0c. J.C. KENYON, Owego,N. Y. 
ees Paper Weights with your advertise- 
ment, r 10. Catalog adv. novelties 
free. ST. 0 BUTTON CO.. St. Louis, Mo. 
RITE forsample and price new comopinanion 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your aa 
before the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cv., Newark, N, J. 
Branches in all large cities. 


asker tesamcsiiplcshlaiotiigl 
SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Ciren- 
lation 17,500 (©©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
in 


ADVERTISING 


Publicity of 
Mr. Thomas W, 


LAWSON 


is handled 
exclusively in 


AMERICA 
EUROPE 


by the agency 
that “ does things.” 





Can we do 
anything for you? 


H. B. HUMPHREY 
COMPANY, 


227 WashingtenSt., 
Boston. 


=} Telephone Main 6431. 
Cable, Adhumco. 
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Laer ctsune of CRINTERS ron) 


GET ON BOARD. 


The applications for specimen books are coming thick 
and fast, and as I play no favorites, the supply will eventu- 
ally be exhausted. The printer who misses this opportunity 
of getting the book free of cost will make a mistake, as it 
might save him wasting many dollars during the year, pay- 
ing my competitors double my prices for inks not near so 
good as mine. All I ask isa trial order and the purchaser 
can be the sole judge. If he feels the least bit dissatisfied 
with his bargain, no questions are asked, and the moment 
he returns the goods, the money will be refunded,.along 
with the cost of transporting the goods. This is a fair 
proposition, and a good chance to throw off the yoke of 
paying high prices. If you don’t save fifty per cent on your 
ink bills each year, I won’t ask you to continue buying. 

ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 
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to 


BUSINESS AND STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how 
make busi ble by a judici i 





more p 


Store 





system of advertising. 


_ Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their 
views upon any subject discussed in this department. 
anagement, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Address Editor Business and 





ALEXANDER STRAUSS, 
Successor to Caesar Misch, Inc., 
1044-46 Elm St., 
MANCHESTER, N, H., Sept. 21, 1905- 

Editor Printers’ INk: 

Referring to the article in the issue 
of the 2oth of Printers’ Ink, reflect- 
ing upon the method of selling goods 
on installments, I beg to say that I 
consider it an offending articie and 
written’ by some person entirely ig- 
norant of the subject. 

As regards houses of standing not 
selling on that plan, there is not a firm 
selling furniture that not only sel.s that 
way, but advertises it extensively. Lit 
Brothers of Philadelphia, Wanamaker, 
and Simpson-Crawford of New York, 
Kauffman of Pittsburg, and numberless 
others. I herewith enc-ose several ads 
taken from the ones which I use — 
which are an proof that only 
honest methods and honest merchandise 
are used by other stores than the one 
referred to in the article in question. 

In closing, I beg leave to express 
my opinion that such one-sided articles 
should be excluded from your paper. 

Yours truly, 
ALEXANDER STRAUSS. 





How the article which so ex- 
cited Mr. Strauss’ wrath could 
possibly offend any credit dealer 
who is advertising and doing 
business along the lines it so 
warmly advocates is not easy to 
understand. In no place does it 
say or intimate that all credit 
advertising is wrong, or that the 
methods of all such advertisers 
are open to adverse criticism. 
It merely says, in order to make 
a striking contrast between good 
and bad credit business, what 
Mr. Strauss in common with 
everybody else who has analyzed 
credit advertising and the meth- 
ods back of it knows to be gos- 
pel truth: 


Of all retail publicity, take it. the 
country round, probably none is so 
uniformly sensational,‘ cheap. and even 
nastv as credit advertising—that is, the 
pub‘icity of stores that furnish the 
home on installments, In the first 
place. most of thse stores seem to 
cater to the poorest and least intelli- 
gent class of persons—people who, to 
iudge from the ads, can scarce’y make 
out a picture and a price. In the 
second place, some of them are hover- 
ing just outside of the law, selling 


the account default 
after a number of payments are ‘made. 
Credit stores of this sort are little 
better than shark loan offices, Perhaps, 
upon the who.e, credit store advertis- 
ing is no worse than the credit busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Then, in order to show the 
high plane on which credit ad- 
vertising may easily be placed, 
it chooses a conspicuous exam- 
ple of the better class of such 
advertising, as done by Mr. 
Harry C. Kahn, of Philadelphia, 
and reproduces a few ads. from 
a series that has attracted the 
favorable attention of every 
student and practitioner of ad- 
vertising to whose notice they 
have come. The only purpose 
of the article was to demon- 
strate that such advertising can 
be done successfully along en- 
tirely different lines than those. 
ordinarily employed, with the 
hope that other dealers would be 
tempted to follow Mr. Kahn’s 
example to the benefit of them- 
selves, their customers, and the 
cause of good advertising for 
which Printers’ INK has fought 
so long and will continue to 
fight. There is no apology com- 
ing to anybody—certainly not to 
those who take the article as a 
personal affront, for they are the 
ones who should be most ben- 
efitted by reading and heeding 


in hopes of poving 


it. 

The fact that credit advertis- 
ing in general is intended for the 
ignorant, and inspired by. a de- 
sire to sell goods through de- 
ception, is prover by the state- 
ment’ so often found in ads. of 
this class—that credit prices are 
lower than those of cash houses. 
This may be true on some one 
or two articles all the time, or 
for a short time—in case of spe- 
cial sales—on everything the 
eredit house handles; but it is 
absolufely untrue in the broad 
and unqualified sense that the 
average customer understands it. 
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It isn’t even plausible. Further- 
more, it strains the credulity of 
anyone familiar with the busi- 
ness to believe that a dollar of 
credit will command the same 
value as a dollar in cash at all 
times; and it will generally be 
found that the credit store which 
claims to sell as low as those 
who get cash, will either shade 
its prices or “throw in” some- 
thing of value for the customer 
who comes with the ready 
money. The modern credit 
merchant so safeguards himself 
in the contract with his cus- 
tomer as to make his actual 
losses very small—smaller per 
dollar of business than those of 
the merchant who, though not 
pretending to do a regular credit 
business, opens accounts with 
those who seem worthy of credit, 
and generally without the pro- 
tection which the regular credit 
dealer takes advantage of. The 
shortsighted credit dealer often 
takes unfair advantage of his 
one-sided contract, and with the 
excuse afforded by a customer’s 
inability to pay an installment, 


recovers goods on which he has 


received perhaps all but his 
profit, and renders no return ex- 
cept the use of the articles for 
comparatively a short time. I 
do not mean to say that this is 
the common practice, but there 
are such dealers, and it is these 
and their kind, I believe, that 
were referred to, in the article 
Mr. Strauss complains of, as be- 
ing little better than shark loan 
offices. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Strauss says, that many large 
and prominent houses sell fur- 
niture on the installment plan; 
but I think it is the common 
rule of such concerns to either 
add a certain per cent. to the 
cash price, or sell at the cash 
price charging at least savings 
bank interest, and not making 
the customer believe that there 
is no charge for the accommo- 
dation. Somebody must pay 
for it, directly or indirectly. I 
am glad to say that the ads. sent 
with the above letter are not in 
the class referred to in Printers’ 
Inx of Sept. 20th; but, well 
above the average, they are still 
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not up to the standard set by 
Mr. Kahn’s publicity, though 
the methods behind them may 
be quite as good as his. I think 
Mr. Strauss should print more 
prices than he does, with de- 
scriptions of the goods. In 
many cases that would go far 
towards confirming his claims. 
There is no reason to believe 
that the credit dealer will-or can 
get along with less profit than 
the dealer who sells for cash 
only, or that he will often be 
able to sell lower through larger 
buying. I believe that the vol- 
ume of credit business can be 
very materially increased by in- 
ducing many people who now 
pay cash to buy on> credit, 
through better advertising— 
truthful statements of the ad- 
vantages of credit—appeals to 
the reason of intelligent people 
rather than to the cupidity and 
thriftlessness of the ignorant, 
who are so ready to buy more 
than they can pay for because 
of “easy terms,” and to com- 
plain if the merchant is obliged 
to claim the goods. The credit 
business, conducted along hon- 
est, straightforward lines serves 
a most useful purpose and is 
just as legitimate as any other. 
It is the abuses of the business 
to which Printers’ INK takes 
exception. Here is one of Mr. 
Strauss’ good ads.; the others 
have been turned over to the 
Ready Made Ad. department, in 
which some of them will, no 
doubt, be reproduced. 


Good Clothing— 


the kind that used to seem a luxury, 
is now a necessity to every well-dressed 
person. The clothes which show at 
the first glance that they are hand- 
tailored, not thrown together. That’s 
the sort we a!l want to and ought to 
wear. . 

That’s the only kind of vowing. that 
the “Caesar Misch Store” sells. hat’s 
the sole grade that as a first-class 
credit store, we can sell, 

Stuff that wears out, while you are 
paying for it, is not desirable for you 
or for us. . 

Why don’t you try a 


Credit Account With Us? 


ALEXANDER STRAUSS, Proprietor, 
Caesar Misch Store, Cash or Credit. 


In the window--of Austin & 
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Co., haberdashers, at 603 Broad- 
way, is a hat immersed in water 
in a large glass bowl. Above the 
bowl is a card reading: 


Austin’s $2.00 Hats. 


We’ve had this hat in water over 
three weeks. This is the way we test 
Austin’s Hats; a hat that won’t stand 
this test of fastness of color and good- 
ness of material can’t go over our 
counters. Never knew any other hat- 
ter to test one of his hats this way— 
publicly. 

Austin Guarantee 

If the Austin Hat does not wear as 
represented, we wil exchange same for 
a new one. 


I haven’t a doubt that there 
are many other makes of hats 
that will stand such a test quite 
as well as the Austin hat; but 
the intimation thai other hat- 
ters do not apply that test— 
publicly—and the fact that a 
walk past the windows of Broad- 
way hatters from Fourteenth to 
Forty-second streets fails to dis- 
cover such another test, is quite 
convincing that it is a real test 
for fastness of color and that 








only the Austin hat can stand 
it. As-a matter of fact, it proves 
nothing at all, for no man out- 


side the Austin store really 
knows whether the same _ hat 
has been in soak for three 
weeks, or whether both hat and 
water are changed daily. How- 
ever, there is no good reason to 
doubt the statement on the card, 
and as the exhibit is surrounded 
by a varied and attractive dis- 
play of hats, that window ought 
to, and probably does, sell a 
good many goods. And that re- 
minds me that it will soon be 
time for the waterproof shoe to 
do its acquatic stunt of getting 
very wet on the outside while 
remaining very dry on the in- 
side—a shoe store window dem- 
onstration which, like the rain 
coat stretched across a frame 
and filled with water, seems 
never to lose its attractiveness 
or its selling strength. 
* ok OX 


Ads. like the one below, calling 
attention to the convenience of 
using the telephone for some 
sorts of shopping, are not so un- 


common 1s to call for any spe- 
cial comment, yet with the 
steadily increasing number of 
telephones in homes, such ads, 
should become more and more 
resultful, and should be repeated 
at frequent intervals. They 
should promise prompt, courte- 
ous attention, and a special ef- 
fort should be made to take and 
deliver telephone orders with 
the least possible delay and fric- 
tion. Somebody with a pleasant 
voice and a good deal of tact 
should be made responsible for 
taking orders and complairts. 
The orders should be recorded 
clearly on a blank that will indi- 
cate that it is a telephone order, 
and when the order comes back 
to the office, or goes to the cus- 
tomer with the goods, it should 
show when and by whom it was 
taken, who filled it and at what 
time it was turned over to the 
delivery department. 

If it is sent to the customer, 
it should bear a line asking for 
its return with the complaint in 
case of any dissatisfaction with 
the goods on their delivery. 
Perhaps the best scheme is to 
make a duplicate when taking 
the order, sending the duplicate 
to the customer and retaining. 
the original. There is a sugges- 
tion, too, for those who answer 
the telephone, at page 56 of 
Printers’ INK for Oct. 4th. 
The telephone ad. here repro- 
duced seems incomplete because 
the telephone number or num- 
bers are missing. 


THE TELEPHONE STORE, 

More than a hundred thousand homes 
are ‘on our_ wire.’’ More telephone 
calls are received daily by this store 
than by any other establishment, ex- 
cepting the largest railroad company. 

The number of telephones in use is 
constantly increasing. More and more 
people are learning how easy it is to 
shop by telephone at this store, where 
there is never any doubt regarding 
quality. 

Of course, there are many things 
which you must see first—and | the 
store is now more intéresting to visitors 
than ever; but there are hundreds of 
things which may be satisfactorily 
bought by ’phone—and the privileges of 
exchange or return of goods are in no- 
wise restricted. Come if you can; 
*phone if you can’t. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas fo window 
cards or circuiars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departme: 








“Fraser’s,”. a Brockton, Mass., 
department store, celebrated a re- 
cent enlargement of their store 
and trading facilities by an “open- 
ing,” the announcement of which 
occupied two and one-third pages 
in the Brockton Daily Enterprise. 
The first of the two pages, which 
are opposite to each other, is 
headed by a good drawing of a 
large and busy store, the second 
by half-tones of the three Frasers, 
and both pages are bordered with 
half-tones of the women in charge 
of various departments, twenty- 
four in all, each identified by 
name and name of department. At 
the head of the first page is a 
brief talk about the growth of 
business which necessitated the 
increase of room, together with 
some of the reasons for that 
growth as expressed in the 
Fraser policy; and at the top of 
the second page, running around 
and between the likenesses of 
Messrs. Fraser, is the following 
unusual and exceptionally liberal 
offer : 





Read every word of this. The most 
remarkable souvenir offer ever made 
by any firm in the commonwealth. 


We Are Going to Give Our Customers 
BUILDING LOTS. 


How is that for an evidence that we 
intend to make this one of the most 
noteworthy occasions in the history of 
Brockton? 

On the opening date, we will give 
each of our store customers who makes 
a purchase amounting to 50 cents, a 
house lot at Edgewood, in the Town 
of Brookville. 

These lots 
that is finely 


re will find on ground 
igh and oes building 
lot that you may build 
gi 
by paving one s-cent carfare. 
is lot will be given you by us as a 
slight evidence of the appreciation we 


home on, 
you wish one—quickly reached 


feel towards each and every one of 
our customers who have helped us to 
make this the great, helpful and pro- 
gressive store it is. The only addition- 
al cost to you will be the small one 
of securing a legal transfer of the 
property to you. 

Isn’t this—a gift of a home site— 
an evidence that in affording us your 
hearty support (both moral and finan- 





cial) you have helped to build up here 
in your home city, a great business 
organization that is remarkable—a 
store that is, in every sense, worth 
while. 

You may own, free of all encum- 
brance, one of these lots—if you ac- 
cept our invitation and extend the 
pleasures of your presence and patron- 
age on Saturday, Sept. 23rd. his is 
worth remembering—and you may wish 
to tell your friends of it. 

This free offer lasts until all are 
given away. Only 500 in all, so be on 
hand early to secure the best. selection, 


FRASER’S, 
146 to 152 Main St. 
Brockton, Mass. 





The balance of the space, in- 
cluding the third-page ad on a 
preceding page, is well filled with 
attractive  offerings—descriptions 
and prices—and the whole shows 
the intelligent effort and enter- 
prise that seldom fail of the suc- 
cess they deserve. Brockton is a 
busy boot and shoe- town of over 
40,000 population, and the Enter- 
prise, according to a circulation 
statement to the latest issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, printed an average of 
9,861 copies daily during 1904. 
The publisher further asserts that 
the daily average for November 
and December of that year, and 
January, 1905, exceeded 10,000. 





All Right; But a Few More Prices 
Would Not Have Been Inappropriate 
for Such a “Stir.” 


Dining Tables 


This month we are mak- 
ing a stir about our Dining 
Tables We haven’t room to 
tell you about all the dif- 
ferent kinds and prices. You 
must come in and see them 
for yourself. 

e’ve one that has the 
general appearance and 
make-up of a tab’e worth as 
much again as the price in- 
dicates. It’s a “Special” 
and we sell it for $9.50. 
L. HOLBROOK & SON, 

Whitman, Mass. 
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Conveys the Idea that Fur Coats Are 
Going to Have the Call and that 
Reeds’ is Going to Be the Place to 
Get Them. 


A Line That Should be Susceptible to 
Good Advertising. 











Fur and Fur- 
Lined Overcoats 


Does it seem early? We 
delight in leading. Two 
show windows are filled to- 
day with handsome speci- 


mens. 

It will be a great Fur 
Coat winter and ‘“Reeds’” 
will be 
have planned to just about 
quadruple our fine business 
of last year. The skins for 
our coats have all been 
especial-y selected by us. 
The “shells” or bodies are 
constructed in our own 
work-rooms on the premises. 

In every particular—style 
—fit—making—quality — ap- 
pearance—the garments will 
be abso‘utely and entirely 
correct. 

Prices will be fair and 
they will be fixed—we find 
that some of the furriers 
have not yet abandoned the 
“sliding scale’ idea. It is 
neither just nor businesslike 
and of course would not be 
countenanced here. 


REEDS, 
1424-1426 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


headquarters—we ° 








A Good Idea that Can be Vi orked 
Anywhere. 
Register. 


From the Oelwein 








Dig Your Potatoes 


The Palace Clothiers will 
give for the best sound peck 
of potatoes, with least num- 
ber of potatoes in the peck: 
1st prize, choice of our im- 


mense_ stock of $10 suits. 
2nd prize, one “celebrated” 
Stetson hat, value $4. 3rd 
prize, $1 in merchandise. 

Bring your potatoes to our 
store, register them with us 
and receive a number, this 
number will be placed on 
your exhibit in our booth, 
direct'y_ in front of our 
store. It costs you nothing, 
so dig your potatoes, and 
don’t forget the date. 

Fal Farm Festival. 
October 3, 4 ands. 
THE PALACE CLOTH- 
IERS, 


Oelwein, Ia. 








Something 
vertising, 





A-Ready-to-Lay 
Roofing For That 
Damaged Roof 


If your roof has been 
blown off or damaged by the 
storm the very best material 
you can re-cover it with is 
Amatite. It is a two-ply 
prepared roofing, put up in 
rolls of one square or 100 
square feet, and comes com- 
plete with cement and nails, 
ready to lay. It is made of 
roofing material only, heav- 
ily coated with crushed 
granite, has the experience 
and reputation. of the best 
roofing makers in the coun- 
try behind it and can be 
easily and quickly put on. 
An Amatite roof resists 
wind, wet and fire and 
costs only $2.75 per square, 
compete. Sold only by 


BOLMAN LUMBER CO., 
603 Cherokee Street, 
Leavenworth, Kan, 





“Different” in Hotel 





The Kitchen 


You could eat from the 
Majestic Hotel kitchen floor. 
Cleanliness counts so much 
with all of us. 

But the Majestic Hotel 
and Apartment House man- 
agement goes much further 
than cleanliness. - 

Our aim is to serve our 
patrons with the best food 
possible—dainty, yet sub- 
stantial. 

To see that they live and 
sleep in cheerfu!, airy rooms, 

To surround them by all 
that is pleasant and refined. 


| And they also have for use 


the handsome 
brary, buffet 
room, 

The Majestic is just like a 
great big, happy home. 

Yet al these luxuries and 
privileges are at your ser- 
vice at minimum rates. 

Furnished or unfurnished 
suites—$65 a month and up. 
Call or send for handsome 
illustrated -book—eratis. 
MAJESTIC HOTEL AND 

APARTMENT HOUSE, 
Broad St. and Girard Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


parlors, _li- 
and smoking 
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Heratp PusttsuHtnc Co., 
‘Publishers and Printers the Albany 
Herald, Daily and Weekly. 

Editor Ready Made Department: 

I write to thank you for the very 
generous criticism of the advertisements 
sent to you some time ago. I read the 
criticism with a great deal of pleasure, 
and was glad to find that my ideas 
about advertising a paper such as the 
Herald conformed so closely to those 
of so recognized an expert. I have 
backed the advertisements in the 
Herald by monthty folders and by all 
the personal persuasion that I can find 
time to put in. 

I enc!ose a little folder that I sent 
out last month, and am sorry that | 
have not on hand some that were sent 
out during the fall months. I merely 
send this to show you how closely I am 
hewing to the line you have marked 
for advertising a small daily paper. 

One thing I want to say is that since 
we began a regular advertising campaign 
about eight months ago the Herald has 
carried about twenty per cent more 
advertising, and I have had to do about 
half as much soliciting as formerly. 

Again thanking you for your kind- 
ness in this, matter, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. Davis, Jr. 





The case of the shoemaker’s 
children going barefoot is pretty 
nearly paralleled by the newspaper 
that never advertises itself in its 
own space. The inconsistency of 
urging people by word of mouth 
to use space that he never thinks 
of using for his own business does 
not seem to have struck most pub- 
lishers. He says that everybody, 
or nearly everybody, reads his pa- 
per, yet seem to forget that if 
what he says is true, the very man 
he is talking to would see and 
read the right kind of an ad for 
the paper in the paper itself—that 
such advertising would bring him 
some business without personal 
solicitation, and that when it fail- 
ed to do so, it would still be of 
inestimable assistance to the solic- 
itor. Then there is the other class 
of publishers whd make liberal 
use of circulars—and use circulars 
alone—to knock the use of circu- 
lars for other lines of business 
and ‘boost newspaper advertising. 
Yea, verily, consistency is truly a 
jewel. I have not lately seen a 
copy of the Albany Herald, but I 
am sure that the bright, snappy 
circulars it sends out are merely 
auxiliaries to good self advertis- 
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ing in its own columns, I repro- 
duce below a circular that came 
with the above letter—merely an 
envelope slip, but something quite 
out of the ordinary in its simple 
and urpretentious way. I am 
sorry that Mr. Davis did not send 
a copy of the booklet mentioned; 
that he omitted to state that his 
paper is issued daily and weekly 
and that he forgot to include the 
actual average issue for the pre- 
vious year. I was going to print 
the figures in spite of his over- 
sight, but on referring to Mr. 
Rowell’s Directory, find to my 
surprise that the Albany, (Ga.)¢ 
Herald has not sufficiently appre- 
ciated the value of a rating in that 
book to make a statement of its 
circulation. Certainly the only 
paper in Dougherty county should 
not be content with a rating of 
“JKL” or “not supposed to ex- 
ceed 1,000 copies,” which, in the 
absence of specific and authorita- 
tive information from the publish- 
er himself, is all that the Direc- 
tory’s editor feels justified in ac- 
cording: 





ALBANY 
is not in New York—that is, THIS 
Albany is not. This is a little city 
with a big boom. Growing rapidly. 
Sp'endid water power now being de- 
veloped, and more than $450,000 being 
spent this year in business blocks and 
industrial enterprises in this leading 
city in Southwest 

GEORGIA. 
_ There is only one paper published 
in Albany or Dougherty county. Why? 
Because it covers the field and leaves 
no room for another. It is the onl 
medium through which you can Ps | 
the prospercus people of this rapidly 
developing city and county. That pa- 
per is the 

ALD. 


HER 
Beautiful ‘booklet for the asking. 





How the York (Me.) Transcript Blows Its 
won Horn, 


All Kinds of 
Money 


York people have made 
all kinds of money this sum- 
mer. They never were so 
prosperous as they are to- 





ay. 
If your goods and prices 


are right they will 
money with you. 
reach them through 
Transcript. Try it. 


spend 
You can 
the 
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A Country Plumber- Who_ Can 
Tips on Advertising to Many of 
Brothers in the Cities. 
Neglected in Advertising. 


A Line Sadly 


Give) A Heart to Heart Talk from the Coal 
His Man—One of those Small Ads With 
Strength Out of All Proportion to 
Its Size, So Common in the Wash- 








Hot and Cold 
Water 


and a modern bath room 
sound like city luxuries— 
something distant—unattain- 
able—not thought of in the 
country. But do you know 
that you can have them in 
your country home—just as 
nice, just as cheap as your 
city cousin’s? Do you 
know what a modern bath 
room and_ sanitary closet 
means to your health? Do 
you know what it means to 
your comfort and ease? It 
means so much that no 
home—city or country— 
should be without one. 
The Roman of old prided 
himself on his bath—yet the 
modern bath surpasses his in 
conveniences and facilities. 
And its possession is not 
limited to the rich as then. 
Perhaps you hadn’t thought 
of all these things. ‘There 
are several other points that 
could be mentioned—and_ it 
would be well to look into 
them. My office is on Main 
street, opposite the  Post- 
office, and offers ample op- 
portunities for investigation. 


E. H. JOHNSON, 
Plumbing and Tin Work, 
Port Gibson, Miss. 


ington (D. C.) Star. 





Coal Warning. 


Unless present indications 
undergo a _ great change, 
there will certainly be great 
difficulty in procuring an- 
thracite coal in Washington 
during the latter half of the 
coming winter. I therefore 
earnestly advise all my 
friends, and the public gen- 
erally, to lay in now as much 
coal as they can _ provide 
storage room for. At the 
present time, subject to 
change at any moment, I am 
making a discount of 50 
cents per ton from my regu- 
lar prices for all spot cash 
transactions. 

V. BALDWIN JOHNSON, 
612 oth st. n. w. 
Washington, D. C. 











There’s Snap and Go, Mixed 
Common Sense and Prices, in 


One. 





Rain Coats. 


This is splendid weather 
for Ducks, Doctors and Rain 
Coats. 

Every prudent man will 








This One from the Houston (Texas) pn pty "ae 
Daily Post Talks With All the Elo- and his bill. 
quence of Cut Prices and Says a __A Cravenette Rain Coat, 
Great Deal in a Few Words. if it is genuine, is a Regular 


Fall Overcoat of Covert, 








Did You See 


Those Tumblers 
in My Window 
for To-day’s 
Special Sale? 


Regular $8 doz. Tumblers 
(others sell them at $7.50 
special), to-day, set of 6, $3. 

The Lechenger Tumbler, 
regular price $12 dozen, to 
day, set of 6, $4. 

One set only to a custom- 
er. I want your mail-orders. 


L. LECHENGER, 
419 Main, 
Houston, Texas, 


fine Cheviot, or Mixed 
Worsted, with the _ fabric 
chemically treated before the 
Tailor gets hold of it. 

The process doesn’t hurt 
the cloth in any way, but 
helps it in most ways; makes 
it impervious to moisture, 
though not proof against a 
fire-hydrant. 

In short, a Gentleman’s 
Rain Coat is both a luxury 
and a necessity. 

Rain Coats tailored and 
finished in the best style, 
known to Raim Coat makers, 
$15 to $25. 

Other Rain Coats—and 
good ones—$12 and $13.50. 


LEVY BROS., 
Clothiers to Men and Boys, 
*Phone 430. 211 Main St., 

Danbury, Conn, 
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The 1905 Issue 


Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is a book 
published annually, which gives complete information 
about the greatest industry in the whole world. 

It is complete, succinct and practical. 

Collectively the newspapers and magazines of America 
own more power than all the governments on earth. 

In dollars and cents of capital and earnings, the busi- 
ness ranks with the greatest; and in importance, influence 
and real value, no other compares with it. 

Conceive for an instant the obliteration of all the 
newspapers! 

Imagine the discontinuance of all the magazines, and 
of those journals pertaining to the various trades and pro- 
fessions. 

There are more than 23,000 different periodical publi- 
cations issued in the United States. 

Every county has its local weekly. Every city has its 
dailies. Every trade has one or more journals or magazines. 
Art and literature in their highest types are disseminated 
in the great monthly magazines and in the national weeklies. 

The growth of these publications in strength and num- 
bers has been coincident with the growth of business in 
America. 

Newspapers and business are interdependent. 

Without a dependable statistical record of publications, 
their growth could never have reached its present pro- 
portions, and the difficulties of the transaction of general 
business would be multiplied. 

Not only the advertiser is interested in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, but every considerable 
business house has use forit. It is supplemental to the 
commercial agency book and the atlas. 

It is a positive necessity to the man who expends even 
a few thousands per year in advertising. 

It is a profitable investment for the man who expends 
as little as five hundred dollars per year. 

It is valuably suggestive tothe man who spends nothing 
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for general advertising but who believes that ‘‘sometime” 
he may like to consider such a possibility. 

Even to those who do not now, and never will ad- 
vertise, Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is valuable 
for the information it contains. 

The general prosperity and intelligence of any county, 
or any State, can be judged more quickly and accurately 
from a knowledge of its newspapers than from commercial 
reports. 

A county with live newspapers is a live county and a 
good place to get business from. 

Trade and credit are best where newspapers are best. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory gives the 
name, location, date of establishment, publisher’s name, 
size, date and frequency of issue, politics and circulation of 
every publication in the United States and Canada. 

These are classified alphabetically by towns and States, 
again by character, or class, or trade. 

You wish to know the leading Republican newspaper 
in Des Moines—turn to Iowa and to Des Moines. 

, You wish to know if a paper is published in a new Okla- 
homa town—turn to Oklahoma and the town. 

You wish to see graphically how many towns in 
Indiana are enterprising enough to support papers of over 
1,000 circulation—turn to the map of Indiana, which shows 
such towns and no others. 

You wish information of any given line of trade, but 
you do not know if, or where, or by whom, there is pub- 
lished any journal devoted to that trade—turn to the 
classification by trades and get the name, place, circulation 
and frequency of issue. 

Is there a journal of taxidermy, of photography, of 
iron, of mining, of stoves, coal, or hay? 

The Directory will tell. 

Who better than the editor of a trade paper knows the 
new and old things of his trade ? 

The Directory will let you reach him with your query. 

Do you wish to judge the conditions in any given 
town or city? Do you wish to know what your customer 
is pushing and what is his competition? Do you wish to 
write him an intelligent letter about his local conditions ? 

What better than an examination of his local news- 
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papers containiag his own and his competitor’s advertising? 
Where will you find the names and addresses of the papers 
sO you may secure copies ? 

. These are a few of the uses of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. 

It should have a place in every business office where 
a knowledge of the general conditions of the next county, 
or the furthest State is desirable. 

No man can spend an hour perusing its pages without 
acquiring a broadened vision of the country, its possi- 
bilities, and the facts and potentialities of his own business. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory differs from 
other newspaper directories primarily in point of accuracy. 

It was established thirty-seven years ago by Mr. Geo. 
P. Rowell. 

Prior to its first issue, there did not exist any pub- 
lished list of American periodicals. 

Through all of its years, the Rowell Directory has 
been the only one which made any serious effort to secure 
accurate circulation statements from publishers. Its 
strenuous pursuit of the facts about the number of copies 
actually printed has made for it many cherished enemies 
among those who did not wish the truth to be known. 

On November 10, 1904, Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory passed into the hands of the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. It is an absolutely independent 
publishing enterprise. 

Copies of the Directory are sold only for cash. Ad- 
vertising space can be secured for cash only. 

This is the only Directory of which these things are true. 

It is the only Directory seriously regarded by large 
advertisers, and even advertising agents who publish di- 
rectories of their own, generally find that they must depend 
upon Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory for real 
information. 








Cloth and gold; over 1,500 pages. $10 net cash, sent carriage 
paid upon receipt of price. 


SEND ORDER AND IIAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 
to Spruce Street (up stairs), NEW YORK CITY. 





